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80 Locals ‘Represented; 
Labor Candidates 
Are Boosted 


DETROIT, Sept. 6.— La- 
bor Day: was really Labor 
Day here as upwards of 50, 
000 workers organized in 
both C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
unions, staged one of the greatest 
parades seen in this city. 

The highlight of the great event 
was the appearance of more than 
1,000 Ford workers who marched 


«th their faces concealed behind 
mocks, while they carried banners 
Geclaring: “Ford Service Men; We 
are masked to protect our jobs and 
our families.” Other placards car- 
ried by the Ford men declared: Ped 
will unmask when Ford recognizes | 
the United States Government and | 
the Wagner Labor Act.” 

As the Ford workers pa- 
br Woodward Ave., 
more than 100,000 spectators lining 
the streets three and four deep 
chzercd till they were hoarse at this 


ade. sticiing — 5 through the 
bars, was a masked Ford worker. 
On the other end of the big float 


stone, bearing the inscription: 
„United Auto Workers of America.“ 


Between the two were a pair of 


huge hands locked in a firm grasp, 
with the slogan: “The Grip That 
Henry Ford Can't Break.” 

Not only was this huge parade, 
the first held in Detroit for 21 
years, a great and impressive show 
of the strength and power of the 
organized labor movement, but it 
was also a cheering demonstration 
of the overwhelming spirit of unity 
and solidarity that grips the rank 
and file of both the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. 

While Bill Green and John P. 
Frey were elsewhere launching bit- 
ter attacks against the C. I. O., 
labor in Detroit was demonstrating 
that it can and will remain united 
on fundamental issues. 

BIG TURNOUT 

It was hard to ge? an Official esti- 
mate of the actual number of work- 
ers parading in the unprecedented 
Labor Day turnout. Nat Ganley, 
U. A. W. parade director, i 
that 30,000 were in line of 
march. All- n however. 
were convinced that at least 50,000 
participated, while the Hearst De- 
troit Times gave a figure of 75,000. 
Whatever the actual number was, 
it was big enough to raise the spirit 
of all labor here to a new high level, 
and to confound the reactionaries 
who are trying to discount the 
potency of this city’s labor move- 
ment. 

A total of well over 80 locals 
paraded. A total of 37 were AFL 
and 80 were CIO. 

The parade was one of the most 


400 Die in Planes, 


| 


(Continued on Page 4) 


L. nity Keynote is 


150, 000 Hear Lewis 
At Big Pittsburgh 
Labor Day Meeting 


CIO Chairman Urges Middle Class to Join Hands 
with Organized Labor to Better Living 
Conditions Throughout Nation 


(See Text of Speech on Page 4) 


By Adam Lapin 
(Daily Worker Pittsburgh Bureau) + 
SOUTH PARK, PITTSBURGH, Sept. 6.—The working 
class of Western Pennsylvania, more than 150,000 strong, 
demonstrated its new-found independence and strength at 
a vast Labor Day demonstration in South Park today. 
Th tremedous audience of steel workers, miners, and 


— 
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SPEAKS AT RALLY 


LT. GOV. | 


Autos, Drownings 
Over Labor Day 


Violent deaths over the long 
Labor Day week-end moved steadily 
toward the 400-mark last nighf. 

Automobile crashes, which took 
the lives of 215 persons in 41 states, 
took. the heaviest toll. Airplane 
accidents, suicides, shootings, 
drownings and lightning added to 
the death rate which the Natjonal 
Safety. Council had predicted would 
reach 1,000 before the end of the 
three-day holiday. 

Michigan, with 24 automobile 
deaths, led all other reporting states. 
California with 21 was second, and 
Illinois and Indiana with 13 apiece 
were next. New York had 12. 

Airplane crashes accounted for 
for 112 other deaths. 

Airplanes crashes accounted for 
nearly a dozen fatalities. 


Trotzkyists 


By National Executive 
Of the Socialist Party 


Ousted 


The National Executive Com- 
ulttee of the Socialist Party, meet- 
ing in New York City, has taken 
ection to exclude from member- 
ship the fcllowers of Leon Trotzky 
who had recently joined the party, 
Roy Burt, national secretary, an- 
nounced yesterday. The decision 
was reacted by a unanimous vote of 
the full committee. 

_Action came after the. expulsion 


York and the suspension of the 
California rn cs oe rel charter. 
The Trotzkyists had 
publish their own organ and had 
held a “plenum” to dis- 
recard of party decisions. 

A report adopted by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee de- 
scribed the Trotzkyists as members 
of “the Appeal Association which 
maintains a recognized national ac- 


national office and a peripheral cr- 
ganization in which it maintains a 
hegemony, namely, the American 
— for the Defense of 


of some 52 Trotzkyites in New 


attempted to the 


. 
* 


ig eee 


chinery for carrying on activities 
indistinguishable from those of a 
separate and distinct party.” 


ALL SUSPENDED 


It further stated that “the mem- 
bership in the party” associated 
with the official organ published 


based follows: 

“Your sub-committee finds that: 
There has existed in the Socialist 
party for some time an association 
of party members known as the Ap- 
— tion which maintains a 

organization of its own 
— a bookshop, a national 
organization in which it maintains 


„ greeted industrial union 
| leader John L. Lewis with a rising 
ovation as he drove into the fair 
grounds where the meeting was 
held. 

Lewis made a dramatic appeal to 
the middle class of America for 
unity with the men who work with 
their hands. In this he continued 
along the lines of his Friday night 
radio address in which he urged 
the farmers and the workers to 
stick together. 


i NEED LABOR’S SUPPORT 
=| | He declare that 8 er 
I bpeople, in which he included the } 
organized movement to 


gineers have conceived and put into 
practical operation.” 

Lewis was interrupted with ap- 
plause again and again as he out- 
lined the great strides forward that 
— has made since Labor Day, 

“Last year,“ he said, “there was 
no steel union. Today there are 
more than 500,000 in the enthu- 
Siastic ranks of the organized steel 
workers. 

“Last year there were no collec- 
tive bargaining agreements between 
men and management. Today union 
contracts are coterminus with the 
steel union.” 


RAIN AT RALLY . 
Cloudy weather all day followed 
by showers at the height of the 


mass meeting did not limit the lar. 


number of the Labor Day demon- 
stration or diminish their number 
Fair officials estimated the crowd 
aS upwards of 150,000. Patrick 
Fagan, president of District Five of 
the United Mine Workers, said that 
250,000 workers were present. 

In addition to Lewis other speak- 
ers at the rally were Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas J. Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, and Philip Murray, 
chairman of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, who presided. 

Present at the great demonstra- 
tion were all the tens of thousands 
of the new steel unionists from the 
steel towns of the Monongahela 
Valley, from Clairton, duQuesne, 
McKeesport and Homestead, only 
recently strongholds of company- 
domination. 

They came in busses and auto- 
mobiles from the Beaver Valley, 
where Jones and Laughlin reigned 
supreme in the company town of 
Aliquippa. 

Then there were the miners, 
thousands of them, from the Alle- 
gheny Valley and from the whole 
rich coal region around Pittsburgh. 

But this was not a CIO demon- 
stration. There were present great 
number of A. F. of L. unionists as 
well as official floats from numer- 
ous A. F. of L. unions which had 
been used in a demonstration in 
Pittsburgh earlier in the day. 

There were floats from the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Pittsburgh, 
from the powerful Teamsters’ 
Union, from the Building Trades 
Council, from the Milk and Dairy 
Drivers Union, and many other A. 
F. of L. unions. 


The C.L.U. float caried a sien 


which read “Help Free Mooney and 
W ö 
MINERS’ FLOATS 


of Negro 
and white workers. At the front of 


the float was a Negro worker 
flanked on either side by a white 
worker. The float was preceded by 
a band of International Workers 
Order youngsters. | 
And the steel workers were color- 


NAIL COP 
POLL GRIB 1 
BROOKLYN 


TammanyNominee l 
Lewis and Labor 


They protested the refusal of 6 
Board of Elections to accept ¢ 
nees for election inspectors 
mended by H. Broadman 
23d A. D. Republican leader and 
Guardia supporter, and 
show cause writ against the action | 
of the board. J 

Mrs. Della Johnson, 23d A. D. Re- 
publican LaGuardia co-leader, ap- 
peared as applicant for the court 
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order, which is returnable for ar-“ 
before 


gument in Supreme Court 


Justice Philip A. Brennan next 


Wednesday. 
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also be argued in Supreme Court on 
Wednesday. 

The LaGuardia Committee 
charged that Commissioner Living- 
ston was “the real Tammany-Re- 
publican boss in Brooklyn” and was 
responsible for rejection of desig- 
nated applicants for election posts. 

“What do the voters of Brooklyn, 
the Citizens Union and the Honest 
Ballot Association think of these 
Livingston Tammany activities?” 
the committee asked. 

Méanwhile, Senator Copeland 
launched into an attack against the 
progressive labor movement in gen- 
eral and John L. Lewis in particu- 


In a Labor Day statement “to the 
workers of New York City,“ Cope- 
land declared that “a vote for La- 
Guardia in this election is a vote 
for John L. Lewis.” } 

The Copeland statement, scrawled 
on hotel stationery in the Senator’s 
handwriting, was phed and 
handed to the press 


DEMOGOGY 


praising labor's 
“strength” on one hand and deplor- 
labor’s display of strength 
through strike action on the other. 
The Senator admitted that “not 
until labor felt its strength and 
learned to bargain with employers 
that those who worked with their 
hands had any share of the gravy 
of life.” But, he declared with an 
air of warning, “living standards im- 
proved when these was no inter- 
ruption by strikes.” a 
He withheld direct criticism of 
President Roosevelt's labor policies 
and said he had “no doubt at all 
that the administration has sincere 
desire to forward the cause of la- 
bor.” He attacked the President in- 
directly, however, by assailing his 
Supreme Court reform plan. 
am sorry to say that a vote 
for LaGuardia is a vote for John 


Court in Manhattan. The case will 


L. Lewis,” he said. 


Painters Union 
Parley Opens 
In Buffalo 


ion to Consider 
Proposal for United 
Labor Movement 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 6.—The 


first general assembly of the 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators | 


and Paperhangers, A. F. of L. in 
eight years opened here today in 
the Hotel Statler, bringing together 
800 delegates from various parts of 
the country and Canade. 

A. P. Lindelof, president of the 
building trades | union, opened the 
convention with a plea for full dis- 
cussion . all issues facing the 
delegates, chief of which are the 
31 constitutional amendments pro- 
posed by New York District Coun- 
cil 9 and resolutions for a united 
labor movement. 

J. W. Williams, president of the 
Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., also addressed the con- 
vention. 

After the appointment of commit- 
tees, the convention session was ad- 
journed, to give committees time to 
bring in their reports. 


Investigation Into 
Italian Piracy Acts 


Soviet Officials Make Formal Demands into Piracy 
Acts in Mediterranean—lItalians Use Protest 
as Excuse to Stay Away from Meeting 


ROME, Sept. 6.—The Soviet Union tonight lodged for- 


mal notification with the Italian fascist government that it 
would demand full investigation of Italian submarine piracy 


in the Mediterranean. 


After consultation with Mussolini, 


Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano hurriedly dis- 


claimed all Italian responsibility. 

(Due to the celebration of Inter- 
naticnal Youth Day in the Soviet 
Union, official verification of the 
sending of the note could not be 
immediately obtained in Moscow. 
Official circles, however, said that 
they were convinced that Italy, and 
l.aly alone, was responsible and 
that the Soviet Union would de- 
mand a complete investigation by 
the League of Nations and full re- 
dress for the Italian pirate attacks 
on Soviet ships.) 

Italian rejection of the Soviet 


vy 


scribing the: exchange of notes, 
said: 
“The Soviet Charge d’Affaires in 


Rome sent a note to the Foreign 
Ministry today in which, after 
denouncing us for the torpedoing 
of two Soviet vessels in the East 
Mediterranean, responsibility for 
the act is attributed to Italy and 
demands are made for indemnity 
for the damage together with 
punishment for the culprits. To 


this note the foreign ministry re- 


plied that Italy 


note was quickly converted into an 
excuse for Italian non-appearance | 


at next Friday’s conference of 
Mediterranean powers, which has 
been called by Great Britain. Ital- 


ian diplomatic officials protested | yev off the Isle of Skyros un the 


that it would be “impossible” for 
them to face the representatives of 
a country which had made such 
charges. 

The official communique, 
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USSR Asks ba 


rejects such re- 
sponsibility and at the same time 
rejects in total the demands of the 
Soviet Government.” 

The Soviet note was based on the 
sinking of the Soviet tanker Blago- 


Aegean Sea, en route to the Medi- 
terranean from a Black Sea port, 
and the sinking of the freighter 


(Continued on Page 8&8) 


Nazi Ships Enter N. Y. Ridden With Disease 
As 8 of Hell-Hole Conditions 


for Crew 


By JOHN MELDON 


Nazi ships carry not only 
cargo and passengers to 
American ports—they carry 
potential disease epidemics be- 
cause of unsanitary hell-hole 
conditions on board. 

An outraged public atten- 


tion was centered on a Ger- 
man passenger ship which 
docked in New Vork harbor 


Headlines shouted the news 
that the Hansa, of the Nazi- 
owned Hamburg-American 
Line, had brazenly evaded 
U. S. health officers, through 
a ruse, and had discharged 
993 unsuspecting passengers 
at the very moment when 28 
of the crew were writhing in 


their bunks with contagious 


typhoid. 


stories for the front page. 
The only action taken by the 
government against the Ham- 
burg-American Line was in 
denying the Hansa the cour- 
tesy of “radio-pratique,” the 
practice of allowing vessels to 
radio ahead to U. S. Quaran- 


tine authorities the presence 


or absence of illness aboard 


ships, and proceeding without 


last week, when the ship was 5 Within a few days, however, inspection in the latter case. 
found to have brought a vir- the capitalist press had for- q 
eee, epidemie to these 2 the incident, and were had not discovered the epi- 


If health officers at the dock 


er eensational n there 


is no doubt that the Rat 
burg-Ameritan Line would 
have sent the vessel back to 
Nazi-Germany with her rag- 
ing secret locked below in the 
crew's quarters. 

The fact that the physician 


of the Hansa deliberately ra- 


Savage Fighting Rages f 


Along the Delta 
of the Yangste 


THE DAY’S DEVELOPMENTS 


he e. 
Savage fighting raged 
Ae the Wansten River dette. . 
Both sides admitted casualties 
Tmin into the thousands. 


The Japanese were encountering = 


solid Chinese resistance in 


down-river post of Shanghai, had 
captured the isolated Chinese posi- 


tions in the Lion Forest and its ad- : 


acent forts, silencing Chinese 
ries and machine gun nests | 
these places which have been 


tering Japanese warships and Pro! | 
at the mouth of the 


transports 
Ya 


throughs 


ngtse. ; 
At 2 A. M. today the whole coun- 


tryside west and northwest of the 


Anglo-American area in 
International Settlement 
aflame. 
CHINESE IN COUNTER-DRIVE 

The Chinese said they were 
counter-attacking around Paoshan 
and that a-gquadron of their air- 
planes from Nanking had bombed 
Japanese destroyers and 
transports off the village of Hsia- 
chuansha, near Liuho, on the banks 
of the Yangtse. 

The Japanese were attempting to 
land reinforcements at the Liuho 
to aid their column in the Lotien 
sector, which is attempting to reach 
the Nanziang railway station 10 
miles West of Shanghai and cut 
one of the Chinese communications 
lines. 

The Chinese claimed their bombs 
hit two Japanese ships which were 
ablaze. 

Flatboats in which Japanese in- 
fantry detachments were being fere 
ried ashore were sunk. d 

Chines: Commander Gen. Chang 
Chin-chung said there was bitter 


was 


troop re 


hand-to-hand fighting a mile from = 


Paoshan at midnight. ese re- 
ports were that a Chinese dare- to- 
die detachment, concealed in cellars 
when the Japanese took Paoshan 


yesterday, emerged during darkness 
and mowed down the small Jap- 

anese garrison unit with machine 
guns. 


Chinese soldiers disguised a8 


(Continued on Page ) 


dioed ahead that the ship was | 


free from disease, while ty- | 


phoid had stricken more than 
two dozen of the seamen 
aboard, is ample proof that 


Traps Japanese 


PEIPING, Sept. 6. 
Ambushing 

cavalry detachment with great 
casualties was revealed today 


ern front. 
The detachment 


chinese Ambush N 


n 
(UP) .— : . 
of a large Japanese} 


was am Fae 
bushed just West of Mentou- | 


troops of the Chinese Central 
Government. 


entire tramload of Japar 
woundeg was started to Pel 


y- 


kou on Sept. 3 by a force of | 
more than 5,000 guerrilla fighters, | 
backed by 4,000 well-cquipped | 


Cavalry Force} 


by foreign observers returning} g 
from’ Mentoukou on the North-— 


The total of the Japanese . 
losses was not known, but an 
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International Youth 


Struggle 


‘Against War Makers 


Pravda Calls on Younger Generation to Fight 
for Peace—Says Exploiters Can No Longer 
Call on Youth to Die in Imperialist War 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 


MOSCOW, Sept. 


6.—Pointing to the proud heritage of 
internationalism willed to the 
Lenin and Stalin, Pravda, 


Young Communist League by 


official organ, of the Communist 


Party, called on the youth of the world today—International 


fascist fomenters of war. 


Youth Day—for the defense of peace and the defeat of the 


Pointing out the advance 1 


_in the Soviet Union since the Oc- 


tober Revolution, Pravda emphas- 


_ ized the difference made to the 


world, as contrasted with the war- 
torn globe of 1914-15, by the very 
existence of the Fatherland of So- 
clalism. The magnates of finance 
capital and the fascists cannot 
count today, Pravda pointed out, on 


the same unthinking obedience un- 
“to death among the youth that 


made the World War possible. 
“During the dark years of blood- 


4 shed and imperialist war,” Pravda 


wrote in the day’s leading article 
referring to the establishment of 


International Youth Day in 1915, 
the advanced working youth for 


the first time raised the banner of 
protest, the banner of struggle 
against the monstrous. brother- 
‘killing war started by the magnates 


ot capital.” 


LENIN’S VOICE 
“In Lenin’s voice the Bolshevik 


Party called the young sons of pov- 


érty and want to unite and rise in 


the struggle against the oppressors, 
to transform the imperialist war 


into civil war. Now, 22 years after 
this first demonstration of the 
working youth, the storm clouds of 
bloody war are again darkening the 
horizon. 

“The greedy fascist hands of the 
imperialist robbers reach out to 
Spain, which is heroically fighting 
for its liberty, and try to throw 
into slavery the honest labor-loving 
and suffering people of far-off 


China. In their impotent anger the 


enemies gnash their teeth against 
‘the Soviet Union. The vile fascist 


- aggressors, cowardly Italian pirates, 
* sink our peaceful steamers. 


In the 
west in Europe and in the east in 
Asia the cannons roar.” 

“On one-sixth of the world's sur- 
face,” Pravda continued, “the great 
Soviet power standing on guard for 
: has been firmly established. 

Soviet Union has become an 


1 force which stands as a 


the | 


CANNON FODDER 


“The Hitlerite ideal of youth,” 
Pravda pointed out, “is a ‘dashing 
young man like a Borzoi dog, flex- 
ible as leather,’ a silent slave cap- 


_ able of subjection. Fascism is pre- 


to make cannon fodder out 


of the youth, preparing to make the 


th the humble servants of its 
oodthirsty plots. 
“But the fascist rulers are greatly 


wniscalculating in the hopes they put 
7 n the youth. The present times 


Bre not-1914-15, the years of Im- 


perialist war. 


“The workitig youth of the capi- 
alist countries is living in the epoch 
of the wars of proletarian revolu- 
tions, the epoch of the victorious 
construction of socialism in the So- 
viet Union, the epoch of the heroic 


' battles of the Spanish and Chinese 
peoples. 
_ Cisive battle the young workers and 


And in the hour of de- 


young peasants of European and 
American countries will show their 
true colors, will turn their bayonets 
Against the oppressors and en- 


Javers.“ 
SOVIET LIFE 
“Life in the land of the Soviets 


uud the Soviet youth stimulates the 


youth of all capitalist countries and 


l imbues them with confidence in the 


future.” Pravda declared. “What 


« happiness to be young, to be a 
» young Communist Leaguer in the 
Land of the Soviets, to live and 
Vork in the epoch of Lenin and 


Stalin! A generation of free, cour- 


'ageous builders of Socialism, im- 


bued with the spirit of optimism 
and confidence in the future, these 


dre our young men and women 
FT. C. L.’ers, our young farmers, our 
~ young workers, collective farmers, 
intelligentsia. 


“The celebration of International 


_ Youth Day in our country cincides 
5 with the eve of the twentieth an- 


_ Miversary of the great socialist revo- 
‘tution. The Party of Lenin-Stalin, 


3 1 — working class of the Soviet 


Dion won for and gave to our 


youth the right to labor, education, 
leisure, the great right to a free 
life and harmonious development. 
“The great spirit and the solid- 
arity of the working people of the 
entire world must imbue the So- 
+ youth. Comrade Stalin teaches 


Ts “teternationélieen is the basic 
idea penetrating through the work 
of the Young Communist League. 
Its strength lies in this. Its might 
lies in this. It is necessary that 


the spirit of internationalism aiways. 


© 5 . the Young Communist 
ae oy 


23RD YEAR 


don the 23rd Internatinal yuth 


, the Soviet Youth addresses 


| itself to the working class of the 


world, to the heroic youth of 
n and China 


of youth, fight for peace, 
t the war danger, defend the 
X. the Fatherland of the 


Italians Here to 


Bad Weather Causes 
Delay in Youth Day 
Festival in Moscow 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Sept. 6.—Sched- 
uled to take place today, the In- 
ternational Youth Day demon- 
stration has been cancelled due 
to bad weather. 


China’s Unions 
Help Fight 
Against Japan 


America’s Marina Union 
Gets Cable of Thanks 
for Support 


(Wireless to the Dally Werker) 
SHANGHAI, Sept. 6.—The trade 
unions of Chinaeare taking active | 
steps toward aiding the Govern-| 
ment in its war of defense against 
Japan. 

From Canton comes news that 
the Rickshaw and Coolies Trade 
Union are conducting a successful 
campaign against loading and un- 
loading of Japanese goods. At the 
last meeting of the union, members 
divided themselves into groups of 
ten in order to organize transport 
corps for aid to the army. 

The China Workers Federation, 
and the Chinese Seamen's Union 
have sent a joint telegram to the 
National Maritime Union. “Thank 
you for your sympathy to the Chi- 
nese people and their struggle 
against the Japanese invasion,” it 
reads. “Japanese imperialists men- 
ace the national existence of China 
and universal peace. We call upon 
you to take all measures you deem 
necessary to avert Japanese ag- 
gression, ana. to help our defense.” 


Greet American 
Hurtin Spain 


On Friday, September 10, at 8 
o’clock at the Italian Worker Cen- 
ter, 311 E. 12th St., a group of pro- 
gressives outraged by the atroci- 
ties committed by the fascist mur- 
derers on the peace loving Spanish 
people will welcome home Jimmy 
Miller, a young American wounded 
at the Madrid battlefront. Jimmy 
will relate his experiences, while 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
others of our 2,700 Americans now 
fighting in Spain for democracy. 

This group has joined the Friends 
of the Lincoln Brigade as a body 
and formed the Vinzano Branch to 
which all persons of the neighbor- 
hood are invited, to join as mem- 
bers. A special study course on 
Spain will be announced at this 
meeting open to members of the 
Branch. iy WE 
An added feature of the meeting 
ad Gk cee ae Seen 
1 7 in the Interna- 
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SHANGHAI, TARGET OF NIPPON, 
IS HEART OF CHINESE 


ee a . 


Homeless, these refugees of the war on China by Japan are ready 
to leave Shanghai, their possessions gone. 


They are shown on the 


Bund, photo was taken from the Broadway mansions on Honkew. side 


of Soochow creek. 


By V. L. 


Shanghai, in whose streets the 
troops of China and Japan are now 
locked in battle, is the biggest city 
in China and one of the greatest 
in the world. It has a population 
of more than 3,500,000 persons. 
Shanghai is located on the 
Whangpoo River, a navigable stream 
flowing into the Yangtze River near 
the East China Sea. This has 
opened Shanghai up for the largest 
steamers in the world. 

The Shanghai-Nanking railroad 
cuts through Shanghai and con- 
nects the city with Nanking and 
North China by means of the rail- 
road between Pukow, near Nanking, 
and Tientsin. 

Furthermore Shanghai is con- 
nected with the rich maritime prov- 
ince of Chekiang by the Shanghai- 
Hankow railroad. A network of 


etc.) connect Shanghai with the 
agricultural districts. 


FAVORABLE LOCATION 


A favorable geographical! location, 
convenient sea and rail rou 
these factors have aided to trans- 
form Shanghai into the most im- 
portant commercial center in China. 
It is the most important port, 
most of the country’s foreign com- 
merce passing through it. Primi- 
tive Chinese junks and large mod- 
ern steamers bring all variety of 
export articles from the inland re- 
gions, the Yangtze valley which is 
rich in raw materials and the sur- 
rounding provinces as well. From 


parts of the world. 
Foreign goods are also distributed 
from Shanghai to all parts of Cen- 


to all the provinces in the Yangtze 
River basin, 

Fifteen to seventeen million tons 
of’ various products of foreign and 
Chinese manufacture annually pass 
through Shanghai port. They have 
a total value of $1,880,000,000 Chi- 
nese, 5 

FINANCIAL CENTER 


Both banks of the Whangpoo are 


showing the 
tional Brigade in action. 


lined with piers, about 70 in num- 


canals (Soochow canal, Yangtzepoo, 


Shanghai they are shipped to all 


tral—and° even South—China, and 


ber, coaling stations, warehouses, 
dockyards and drydocks. 
Shanghai is the financial center 
of China. In it are concentrated 
the main offices of all the largest 
Chinese private and federal banks. 
Here also are centered branches of 
all the most important banks 
throughout the world, which f- 


tional economy. 

Finally, the banks of almost every 
country carrying on trade with 
China are represented in Shanghai. 
The stock and bond. exchanges are 
also located here. 

At the same time, Shanghai is 
the biggest center of Chinese in- 
dustry. More than half of all fac- 
tories and mills in China are con- 
centrated here. 

More than 70 gigantic cotton 
mills, more than 100 silk mills, 
scores of match, tobacco and tex- 
tile factories, a number of ship- 
yards, many food factories, hun- 
dreds of factories and workshops 
producing mass consumption goods 
—all are located in Shanghai, 


tes, Which has more than _ 1,000,000 


workers. 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 


A considerable portion of the 
mercantile, industrial and financial 
enterprises in Shanghai are in the 
hands of foreign capital. According 
to figures for 1931 published by 
Prof. Remer of the United States, 
34.3 per cent of all foreign invest- 
ments in China, or $1,112,000,000 in 
gold, were invested in Shanghai. 

England takes first place in in- 
vestments, and her capital plays a 
tremendous role in Shanghai banks, 
docks and shipyards. ..Almost all 
the Japanese investment (about 
500,000,000 yen or $55,000,000 Amer- 
ican) are placed in the textile and 
cotton industry. 

The Japanese also own a con- 
siderable: part of the real estate in 
Hankow. The American investments 
are concentrated in public utilities 
and commerce. 

Shanghai is a so-called “free 
port”—that is, a territory in which 
foreign powers enjoy extraterritorial 
rights. The subjects of foreign im- 


perial powers are exempt from Chi- 
nese laws. England and France 
control large areas of land ceded to 
them by treaty after wars with 
China. 


RESIDENTIAL SECTIONS 


On French-owned territory, a 


French concession has been estab- 
nance every phase of Chinese na- | 


lished which is now the residential 
section of Shanghai. Here the city’s 
wealthy class lives, 

The English territory has been 
turned into an International Set- 
tlement administered by a mu- 
nicipal council connected with the 
foreign consulates. In actuality, 
however, the leading role in the Set- 
tlement government is played by 
the English, who have the courts, 
police and administrative system 
completely in their hands. - 


Almost all commerce, industry 


and finance in the city s concen- 


trated in the International Settle- 


ment, which occupies an area of 


22.5 square kilometers. As with the 
French concession, the Interna- 
tional Settlement, which houses 
about 70,000 foreighers and about 
1,500,000 Chinese, is not subject to 
Chinese law. However, the Chinese 
citizens residing in either conces- 
sion are subject to their laws. 


3 SECTIONS 


Besides these territories Shanghai 
proper includes the Chinese city, 
consisting of three sections, Nantao, 
Chapei and Paotung. In these dis- 
tricts, which border on the Inter- 
national Settlement and the French 
Concession, more than _ 2,000,000, 
workers, handicraftsmen, clerks and 
small merchants live. These dis- 
tricts are governed by a Chinese 
municipal council which is directly 
under the Nanking government. 

From time immemorial Shanghai 
has been the center of China’s la- 
bor and national-liberation move- 
ment. Though the first national- 
liberation groups, composed of in- 
tellectuals, arose in Canton, and the 

Marxist groups, which attract- 
ed the students, saw the light of 
day in what was then known as 
Peking (now Peiping), yet the la- 
bor, Communist and national-liber- 


ation movements took on a mass 
character only when the intellec- 
tuals, coolies, unskilled laborers and 
industrial proletariat flocked into 
these movements in Shanghai. 

Here the first trade unions in 
China were born. The first wave 
of strikes and labor conflicts in 
China swept out of the factories 
and plants of Shanghai. 


LEADING ROLE 


Shanghai has always played and 
still plays the leading role in the 
struggle of the Chinese. people 
against the Japanese invaders. It 
is enough to recall the heroic epi- 
sode of the defense of Chapei in 
1932, to recall the hundreds and 
thousands of workers and students 
who left Shanghai (or the inland 
cities and villages of China to agi- 
tate. for support for the struggle 


against the Japanese attempt to 


conquer the province of Suiyuan. 
The entire stream of the anti- 
Japanese movement has its source 
in Shanghai, whence it flows 
throughout all China. From 
Shanghai also comes the moral and 
material support for the Manchu- 
rian partisans and the Chinese army 
fighting the Japanese invaders in 
North China. 


STRUCK PREVIOUSLY 


The Japanese imperialists have 
already struck against China pre- 
viously, in 1932. Strong Japanese 
military forces were brought to 
Shanghai where. they fought. a 
large-scale battle in Chapei, Woo- 
sung (the fortresses at the conflu- 
ence of the Whangpoo with the 
Yangtze), and in all the suburbs 
of Shanghai. During these battles 
the Japanese killed nearly 30,000 
Chinese living in Shanghai. 5 

However, the heroic resistance of 
the 19th Army troops, backed by 
the mighty Shanghai proletariat, 
forced the.Japanese to withdraw 
their troops. ‘The 1932 battles for 
Shanghai for the first time dis- 
played the power of resistance of 
the Chinese people, and did much 
to explode the myth of the “in- 
vincibility” of the Japanese troops. 
From Isvestia, Moscow. 
Translated by E. Lida Swan. 


. for Spanish Orphans to Be Named for Two Young 
Communist League Martyrs -- Jimmy Ashford and Joe York 


In the little village of Can Toni 
Gras, high in the Pyrenees, master 
craftsmen are at work building 
homes for the homeless children of 
Spain. Money has come in from 
all over the world to provide for 
these waifs of the civil war, a 
steady trickle of dimes, dollars, 
pounds, francs, roubles, and yes, 
even marks and liras from the dis- 
possessed workers of Germany and 


Italy, 

Bach home as it rises is the grand | 
symbol of an ideal; the ideal that 
the democratic people of the world 
will take care of their own. But 
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John Little, YCL, New York State YCL secretary receiving check 
from New Jersey organization which will aid in the building of homes 


for Spanish orphans. 
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movement will be remembered. 
Their work is being carried on. 

When Jimmy Ashford was named 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Young Communist International at 
its Sixth Worl id Congress in 1935, 
he had behind“ him an almost un- 
exampled career of leadership in 
the American youth movement. 
Born in the deep South in 1910, 
Ashford’s whole life was a stern 
struggle for workers’ rights and 
the rights of the Negro as an 
American. 
together an education, a worker's 
education, born of an urgent de- 
sire to know and having learned, 
to transmit his knowledge into 
broader circles. In Detroit; where 
he attended college classes, he was 
active in the struggle of the un- 
employed youth and one of the 
leaders of the Ford Hunger March. 
In Detroit, he joined the Young 
Communist League. 

He came to New York in 1934 as 
national organizer of the Young 
Liberators, the youth organization 
of the League of Struggle for Ne- 
gro Rights. He later became or- 
ganizer of the Young Communist 
League in Harlem and it was under 
his leadership that the Y. C. L. 
Mn etd or- 
ganization influence was 
felt . Harlem. 

He led in the establishment of 


ulcers. Long hours of work and 
short rations had undermined his 
health. His only legacy was the 
example of a life devoted to the 
Struggle for socialism,.a legacy 
which is proving its worth in the 
Gay-to-day work of his comrades in 
Harlem. 


Joe York was district organizer 
of the Young Communist League of 
Michigan when he was killed on 
March 7, 1932 by a hail of bullets 


Bit by bit he pieced 


the Youth Section of the National 


Negro Congress and was active in 
formulating the plans for the All- 
Southern Negro Youth Congress. 
Before he died he knew that the 
movement 


broad, progressive for 
which he had fought had invaded 
the South, the seat of American 
Bourbonism. 


unleashed by Ford company guards 
during the Ford Hunger March. 
Three other workers of the 5,000 
who marched perished with him; 
workers who had ventured to dem- 
onstrate before the very stronghold 
of the Open Shop in America. They 
were paid off in typical Ford 
fashion; cold steel and hot lead. 
The River Rouge lived up to its 
name that day. 

The manner of his death was 
typical of the content of Joe York's 
life; a life devoted to the struggle 
for socialism. Always in the van- 

of the workers movement 
Joe York died marching forward 
against the fire of Ford’s gangsters. 

The son of a miner in the Ohio 
coal-fields, Joe York learned early 
the lessons every worker needs to 
know. He joined the Young Com- 
munist League in 1930 at Detroit 
where he had gone in search of 
work. He was jailed in Hamtramck 
in a free speech fight; jailed again 
during an auto strike in Flint. In 


1931 he was elected to the national 


committee of the YCL and in the 
Same year, Was named district or- 
ganizer in Michigan. At the time 
of his murder, he was only 19 years 


of age 
The United Auto Workers of 


LIFE 


| fraternity of arms’ with Franco 


ON (Italian Pirates Sank) \ 
Soviet Ship Without 17 
Warning, Says Muster 


— 


Fascist ‘Version of Incident Called Absurd 
by Pravda; Accuses Mussolini of Making 
Mediterranean Zone of Piracy Acts ~ 


(Wireless to the 


MOSGOW, Sept. 6.—Newspaper reports received here 
from Paris and Rome quote the captain of the torpedoed 7 
Soviet ship Timiryazey as saying that the Merchentnian was 
sunk by an Italian torpedo boat. 

According to Captain Rinduck's replies, on the sinking, 


ad ® 


Tourists See 


Theatre Fete 


In Soviet Union 


— — — 


Festival Draws Many 
Tourists to Moscow; 
Present New Plays 


Moscow, Sept. 6.—International 
and Soviet visitors are displaying 
lively interest and pleasure at the 
performances of Festival plays 
here. 

The president of the Bulgarian 
Actors Union, Stefan Kirov, de- 
clared: “I knew the Russian 
Theatre 30 years ago, and I must 
say that it has grown tremendous- 
ly during these years. The Soviet 
theatre undoubtedly grew in full 
harmony with the entire life of 
the Soviet country—social, economic, 
and cultural. 

„J visited the Moscow Metro, 
and saw in it the manifestation of 
the might of Soviet power, for here 
the hand of labor has built for 
itself, and therefore has made it 
the best and most beautiful Metro 
in the world. One must be totally 
blind or lack any conscience in 
order not to see your enormous suc- 
cess. 

Participants in the Fifth Thea- 
tre Fetsival have witnessed per- 
formances of Pogodin’s play, Aris- 
tecrats” at the Moscow Realistic 


Theatre, and of “Sulamith” at the 


State Jewish Theatre. Of particular 
interest to audiences is Pogodin's 
play. The lively acting of the 
Artists Collective under Director 
Okhlopkov called forth hearty 
applause on many occasions. 

“Sulamith,” based on a story by 
Goldfaden; also met with great 
success at the State Jewish Théa- 
tre. Present at the performance 
were Jean Zay, French Minister of 
Education and his wife, accom- 
panied by the Chief of his Cabinet, 
M. Abraam. 
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Franco Terror 
In Santander 
Protested 


Liberals Demand That 
Fascists Release 
Innocents 


Acting on the news that 2,000 
civilians in Santander had been 
taken prisoners by the Rebels and 
face execution, liberal and profes- 
sional groups here are directing vig- 
orous protests to General Franco 
and his unofficial allies, Germany 
and Italy, it was announced yester- 


day. 

Fearing that these civilians would 
meet the fate of similar thousands 
in Badajoz, Malaga and Bilbao, the 
North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy wired 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park 
urging that “the United States Gov- 
ernment do everything possible to 
prevent the mass murder of 2,000 
civilians in Santander, whose sole 
crime has been to represent the 
legitimate authorities and workers’ 

organizations.” 

Among the prisoners are officials 
of the Basque Government, mayors, 
aldermen, judges, ambulance doc- 
tors, representatives of the central 
government, and leaders of political 
parties and of workers’ organiza- 
tions. 


In its telegram to President 
Roosevelt, the North American 
Committee declared that Al- 
though we insist that no recogni- 
tion be given to France's regime, 
we urge that our government de- 
mand that Franco desist from 
such barbaric treatment of civi- 
lians and prisoners, which shocks 
the conscience of the civilized 
world and is contrary to all the 


German Government, “which is 
supporting Franco, and to the 
Italian Government, which re- 
cently announced an ‘intimate 


and whose soldiers led the at- 
tack on Santander.” 

ne ree persons who 
have et expressed their sup- 


Professor Franz Boas of Columbia 
University sent a direct protest to 
General Franco 


Father, Son Killed 


RIVERTON, N. J., Sept. 6. (UP). 


Samuel Capone of Palmyra, N. J., 
and his l 2-month-old son Louis 


into view before sunset and began 


‘of International 


sion that the Timiryazév was ‘sunk’ 
by its own crew. If one were to de- 
velop further this absurd and 


Dally Worker) % 


the Italian fascist destroyer hove 


following the Timiryazav in French 
waters off the Algerian coast. The 
ship was sunk without warning. 

The ship was torpedoed at 9 P, 
M., sinking almost . immediately. 
Her 29 ‘survivors, including two 
women, had barely time to take to 
the boats. Taken m tow by native 
| fishermen,. the survivors were 
brought ashore at Dellys, . Algeria, 
where the two women were hose 
pitalized. The ship had been en 
route to Port Said, Egypt, with a 


cargo of coal from Cardiff, Wales. 
Referring to Captain Rinduck’s — 25 
account of the attack and torpedo- | 


ing, the Paris newspaper Intra 
singeant, a fascist organ, advances © we 
the preposterous hypothesis that ie 
“it can be supposed that the Timir- a, 
yazev was sunk by its own crew.” eof 


PRAVDA ACCUSES ITALIANS 


Commenting on this interpreta- 
tion of the act of piracy, Pravda 
“It has been proved beyond doubt 
that the Soviet mother ship. Timir- 
yazev was sunk by Italian pirates 
just as they also sunk the British 
Steamer Woodford, the Spanish | 
ships, Campeador, Ciudad de Cadiz, | 
Armurru, and others, The Soviet | 
motorship was attacked by an Ital- 
lan turbine torpedo, boat, but the 
torpedoes were fired by a submar- 
ine which the Italian vessel di- 
rected against the Timiryazev. The 
responsibility and guilt of the Ital- 
lan fascists is so obvious that sup- 
plementary evidence is hardly re- 
quired. 
“The fascist pirates, who have 
been put in a tight, corner, who 
have been exposed before the whole 
world as violators of the basic rules 1 
Law, in their 
clumsy attempt to cover up the 
traces of their crime found noth- 
ing better to advance than the ver- 


ony 


ridiculously foolish idea of the fas- 
cist swindlers, one must reach the 
conclusion that the crews of the 
majority of the steamers sailing 
the Mediterranean are imbued with 
a ‘self-sinking’ psychosis. 

“Por what other version can be 


| found for sinking scores of other 


steamers? According to the fascist ! 
version, the crews. not only sink 


their own ship, but. apparently shoot 


themselves down with machine 
guns and cannon, For the fact. is 
absolutely proven that the pirates 
not only sink steamers. but shoot 
down their crews which are swim- 
ming to safety.” 


FASCIST EXPLANATIONS 
RIDICULOUS 


“The monstrous absurdity of 
the Italian version is sufficiently 
convincing proof of the guilt of 
the fascist robbers. They resort 
to such a blunt and swindling 
trick because they have no other 
resources at their disposal. But 
whom do these insolent clowns, 
these pitiful swindlers, who, act- 
ing under Mussolini’s orders just 
as the Italian navy which trans- 
_ formed the Mediterranean into a 
zone of unbridled piracy acts 
‘under his orders, hope te de- 
ceive?” 

By their barbarity and vandal- 
ism,” Pravda concluded, “the 
Italian fascists have nailed them- 
selves to the pillory of shame and 
by their absurd version have 
made themselves a universal 
laughingstock.” 

Izvestia’s comment on the sinking 
of the Soviet ships was equally 
stern. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee’s organ said: “It is known 
to the whole world that the Italian 
navy engaged in piracy in the 
Mediterranean, that Italian ships 
are guilty of vile crimes, of sinking 
Soviet, British and Scandinavian 
steamers. The Italian fascists can't 
get away from these facts, just as 
they cannot escape the inevitable 
requital.” 


Civil Liberties Group 
Wins Georgia Appeal 
In Counterfeit Case 


Appeals in the convictions of 
Monroe C. Bridwell and John A. 
Johnson, tried without benefit of 
counsel on charges of 

counterfeit money, will come up in 
the October term of the U. 8. Cir- 


erties Union has been informed. 
Bridwell and Johnson were tried 


their arrest jn Charleston, 8. 
when money which they 
did not know was — was 


nor did court appoint 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 


ational 3 in 
Buffalo Is First 
in Eight Years 


By Esther Cantor 


On Labor Day, one of the power 
ful building unions, the 


and Paperhangers, A. F. of L., 
opened its first national convention | 
in eight years ir Buffalo. 

About 800 delegates, representing 
close to 10,000 members, gathered 
at the convention, which is expected 
to cope with the vast changes in 
the American labor scene since 1929, 
in a ten-day session. 

Since the last convention, the 
membership in the Brotherhood has 
dropped considerably. Only 20 per 
cent of the painters are members 
of the union. 

A program is needed to bring 
within the union fold the 80 per 
cent of the unorganized painters. 
This necessitates a sweeping over- 
hauling of the constitution to per- 
mit organizational growth and prog- 
ress. 

No national action was proposed 
by the present general executive 
board to meet the wage-cutting and 
labor-slashing policies of the em- 
ployers in the depression. 

Not only were no new members 
brought into the union, except with- 
in the last year, but thousands 
dropped out because of inability to 
pay dues. These workers lost union 
benefits, but despite numerous pro- 
tests, the general, executive board 
ruthlessly barred painters who were 
unable to pay dues. 

Important reasons for the drop of 
membership and lack of growth are 
the undemocratic and high-handed 
methods of the general executive 
board and numerous local officials, 
who have stified all progressive ac- 
tivity, frowned on proposed organiz- 
ing drives and sat idly by while 
painters’ conditions continued to be 
miserable. 

BAD CONDITIONS IN BIG 
CITIES 

In the big cities, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, little or- 
ganization work been done, 
painters get a small wage and work 
long hours, while racketeering is 
prevalent. The kickback is the 
usual method of operation for 
many employers, who force workers 
to hand over millions yearly. 

Opposition to the do-nothing 
policies of numerous union officials 
in the face of these conditions has 
been met with expulsions and even 
gangster attacks on progressive 
members. The general executive 
board has not only maintained a 
silence, but at times has seemed 
suspiciously near aiding the racket- 
eers and the gangsters whenever 
progressives challenged them. 

In * Chicago, any voice raised in 

opposition to the policies of the of- 
ficialdom, linked in the Windy City 
to the notorious Kelly-Nash polit- 
ical machine, has been stilled by 
threats or beatings. Elections have 
been stolen and 3 taken 
place. 


WEINSTOCK HEADS PROGRES- 
SIVES 


In New York City, however, under 
the leadership of Louis Weinstock, 
secretary-treasurer of. District Coun- 
cil 9 with 15,000 members, an ex- 
ample has been given of what can 
be done when the membership is 
permitted to manage its own af- 
fairs. 

When the general executive board 
came to the aid of the repudiated 
leadership in District Council 9 in 


Painters Brotherhood Faces 
Serious Issues at Parley| 


LOUIS WEINSTOUR 


1932, the ae exhibition of 
three wage-scales in an agreement 
was the result. 

The charter of the progressive 
Local 499 was revoked; 26 progres- 
sives were expelled for “disagree- 
ing” with the destructive policies of 
the general executive board. Finally, 
it needed court action, not the 
general executive board, to force an 
honest election and bring the pro- 
gressives into office in New York. | 
These activities were conducted 
by the general executive board de- 
spite proof offered by progressives 
that the officialdom was corrupt, the 
painters’ conditions miserable, and 
racketeering rife. . 

New York City painters are now 
engaged in a general strike of 15,000 


an hour, union control of hiring 
and the shop steward system. 
Weinstock is not present at the 
convention. He is determined to stay 
in New York until the strike is won. 
But the New York delegation, 
gathering around it all progressive 
forces in the country, is expected 
to lead the fight for the 31 amend- 
ments to the constitution proposed 
by Weinstock. 


RANK AND FILE WANT CHANGE 


The aim of the changes in the 
constitution is to increase democ- 
racy in the union and permit the 
membership a greater voice in 
union affairs, allow for indepen- 
dent activity by local unions, and 
limit the large powers of the 
general executive board. This 
power is not only misused, but 
rarely utilized in a constructive 
manner. 

The amendment to the preamble 
to the constitution, which at 
present takes a limited view of the 
many-sided of the labor 
movement, calls for unemployment 
and. social. insurance ‘as an objec- 
tive of the union. It proposes in- 
dependent national political action 
through a Farmer-Labor party. 

Among the many other changes 
suggested is one on representation 
to conventions. At present, small 
locals and blue-sky locals built to 
perpetuate. a certain group in 
power, have as much voice in the 
activities of the convention as large 
locals. One vote for every hundred 
members is proposed, instead of 
the present limitation on represeri> 
tation from large locals. 

To prevent a recurrence of a 
union acting for eight years with- 
out a convention, it is urged that 
general assemblies be held every 
two years. 

One of the weapons used agaihst 


Church Leader 


Tells of Ford 


Terrorism 


Beating of W orkers by 
Ford Thugs Told 
by Minister 


DETROIT, Sept. 6.— The Trial 
That Shocked a Nation.” The 
Rev. Raymond Sanford, chairman 
of the Committee for Church and 
Industry of the Chicago Church 
Federation, describes what he saw 
on May 26th when members of the 
Auto Union were beaten up 
2 agents for distributing Abe 
6 

“I noticed him crouched down 


workers for joining the union is 
told in the pamphlet entitled “A 
Trial That Shocked the Nation” 
just released by the Conference for 
the Protection of Civil Rights in the 
Auto Industry. 

This is a story that is vital to 


guarantees for American workers. 


Des Moines Couple Hurt 
In Auto Crash Don’t 
Know They E Have Baby 


DES MOINES, I Iowa, Sept. 6. ; 


Epedemie to 


Prevent Early 
School Term 


Chicago Schools Open 
Late as Officials 
Fear Outbreak 


CHICAGO, Sept. 6 (UP).—Post- 
ponement of school openings 
spread today in anticipation of 
higher temperatures which officials 
feared would bring new cases of 
infantile paralysis, already general 


by | throughout the nation. 


Fair and warmer weather was 
forecast for most of the Middle 
West. by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
at Chicago. 

Kendallville, Ind., was one of the 
latest cities to postpone school 
opening as a preventative against 
the disease spreading to epidemic 


. Pennsylvania Probes 


to establish the six-hour day, 61.75 


Union Must Cope with 
Declining Membership 
and Unity Poliey 


ves has been section 88 of 


red-baiting clause, which opens the 


It is clauses like these which are 
utilized by employers to divide the 
ranks of painters to destroy union 
conditions. 

Section 207 which prevents locals 


tion 268, which gives power to the 
general executive board to call off 
a strike; section 272 which again 
works in “Communistic organiza- 
tion” in a totally irrelevent man- 


Six amendments, supposedly 
troduced by Local 892 of New York 
to confuse the delegates, were — 
ficially withdrawn when the mem 
ship of Local 892 learned of — 

Besides these amendments, the 
progressives also propose a policy of 
greater unity with the building 
trades unions, and elimination of 
jurisdictional disputes. 

Within the painters union, the 
majority of members are progress- 
ive, as evidenced by their splendid 
support. for social and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

While opposition is expected, rec- 
ognition of the powerful aid given 


all labor by the Committee for In- 


dustrial Organization will be pro- 
posed by District Council 9, endors- 
ing the C.1.0. policies and con- 
demning the splitting tactics of the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. 

Support for the C.1.0. whose 
drives in steel, auto, rubber, and 
textile, have not only aided build- 
ing trades workers, but have been 
supported by numerous painters lo- 


A. F. of L. executive council bull- 
headedly bringing about friction 
and disunity among organized la- 
bor. District Council 9 proposes 
that a unity congress of represen- 
tatives of labor, democratically 
elected from all A. F. of L., C.1.0. 
and independent railroad brother- 
hoods, will achieve a united labor 
movement. 

It is expected that some officials, 
anxious to hold their jobs without 
helping to organize, will raise the 
red scare and attempt to kill all 
progressive proposals by name-call- 


jut the proof that sentiment {is 
strong for change is not only seen 
by the activities of District Council 
9 but also the hundreds of letters 
received from locals throughout the 
country endorsing the proposed sag 
stitutional amendments. 

It is this sentiment which is * 
pected to make the convention de- 
cide on leading the organization in 
the right direction for ‘organiza- 
tion of the unorganized painters and 
for unity—putting aside all ques- 
tions of personalities and deciding 
issues in a progressive trade union 
manner. 


titution, which, permits ex- 
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land and 
able vessels secking escape. Among them have been many Americans. 
warned all American citizens in China that they remain in the country on 


Jewish Women F lay 
Uniformed Fascists 
For Activity in L. S. 


Mrs. Watters, Head of 
N 
America Is an 


World's Largest Hebrew 


s Organization, Says Drilling in 
an Appalling Paradox’ 


Broadcasting Company. 

“The idea that groups a_i. 
by totalitarian philosophy are 
drilling under the protection of 
American democracy is an “ap- 
palling paradox,“ Mrs. Watters 
said. 

Mrs. Watters, who heads the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, spoke on “The Call to 
Youth,” weekly radio program un- 
der the sponsorship of the ——— 
of American Hebrew 
parent body of American Liberal 
Judaism. 


STUPENDOUS IMPORTANCE 


“That members of an American 
group are giving allegiance in whole 
or even in part, to the philosophy 
and aims of a foreign non-demo- 
cratic government is of stupendous 
importance,” she declared. “Of 
still greater, more vital significance 
is the confusion of thought em- 
bodied in these actions. In this 
confusion, one finds a distortion 
of truth, a subtle but frightening 


force of propaganda, that makes it 


Calling attention to the growth of uniformed fascist 
groups in America, Mrs. Leon L. Watters of New York City. 
president of the world’s largest Jewish women’s organiza- 
tion, pleaded for sane thinking in a radio address to Ameri- 
can youth over the coast-to-coast network of the National 


possible for an American citizen to 
salute both the Stars and Stripes 
of democratic freedom and the 
swastika of oppressive fascism.” 
Mrs. Watters maintained that 
the greatest challenge to youth to- 
day is the task of thinking sanely 
and clearly and steering away from 
such confusions of thought. In- 
}spired, untrammeled thought is the 
tions, | Very core of the soul of youth, she 


“Clear, sane thinking is the bul- 


| Wark of democracy, that - greatest, 


most valid philosophy yet evolved 
in the history of man,” Mrs. Wat- 
ters continued. “Inseparable from 
democracy is a basic, unshakable 
belief in the rights of all. Inherent 
within it is the unalterable convic- 
tion that the measure of progress 
is the opportunity for development 
for each individual. All men may 
not be created free and equal, but, 
as one sociologist has said, all men 
should be given equal opportunities 
to prove themselves unequal!” 


ARTICLE m 


lustrated neatly in the Koppers 


other valuable chemical products. 
it over cheap. 


his $1,500,000 


year additional. 


Property Custodian A. Mitchell 


$106,000,000. 


Oil Co., whose $744,000,000 assets 
aluminum trust. 
After a wildcatter named Lucas 


Mellon’s use of government to grab wealth is il- 


Mellon let Dr. Heinrich Koppers, a German capi- 
talist and scientist invent the by-product coke 
process that turned waste gas into explosives and 


Dr. Koppers needed money badly in 1914, the 
year Germany entered the World War. He sold 
erican plant to Mellon for $300,- 
000 in stock and an’annual income of $10,000 4 


War profits skyrocketed the value of Koppers 
stock. He was a millionaire three times over by 
1917. And then America entered the war and Alien 


Koppers’ stock and sold it to Mellon for a paltry 
$302,000, about a tenth of its value. 

By 1931 the Koppers company was valued at 
$178,000,000, with Mellon's holdings estimated at 


BRIBE GOVERNOR 


Bribery of a Texas Governor figured in the de- 
velopment of Mellon’s biggest enterprise, the Gulf 


000-barrel gusher in the Spindletop field near 
Beaumont, Texas, early in the century, the Mellons 


War Grafts and Bribes 
To Texas Governor Made 
Fortunes for Mellon 


By Art Shields 


lies under the 


company deal. 


ces. 
Then he took * 


later supported 


lists shot prices 


Palmer seized 
period 
tected Mellon’s 

Today the 
America, where 


000-acre Barco 
dwarf Mellon’s 


tapped the 100,- 


> 


Aluminum Company of America. 
Henson Kicks, 27, young husband and father, 


ground with a bullet hole in his 


body. He struck for higher wages and union recog- 
nition. That was his crime. 

Today Mellon’s aluminum company is organized, 
but the consuming public still pays through the 
nose to the Mellon monopolists, who dictate the 


SMASHED INVENTORS 


O’Connor tells how Mellon financed one inventor, 
Charles M. Hall. and smashed other inventors, 
whose product was marketed by the Cowles broth- 
ers. Judge William Howard Taft, 


whom Mellon 
for the Presidency, gave Mellon's 


company the verdict over the Cowles brothers 
about 40 years ago. After the verdict the monopo- 


up to 80 cents a pound. 


Lowered later, the price of aluminum still re- 
mained twice production costs in the post war 
O'Connor writes. Republican tariffs pro- 


monopoly prices. 


Mellon Empire extends to Latin 


the Aluminum Company of America 


hires serf labor in his executive bauxite mines n 
British Guiana, and operates great oil fields in 
dictator-ruled Venezuela. His seizure of the 500,- 


concession in Columbia is an im- 


-portant chapter in this story of Imperialism. 

Today, while Mellon’s body lies in the family 
vault, his nephew Richard dominates 32 industrial 
and utility corporations and 23 banks and trust 
companies, with total Mellon assets of about two 
and a half billion dollars. 


SHREWD MOVE 


old Andrew's shrewd move of giving his estate 
to a Mellon “charity,” and the “A. W. Mellon 


That hundred million dollars could employ 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed on WPA 
projects. It could build thousands of schools, 
parks and playgrounds. It could be used to con- 
serve America’s forest domain. 

— cee be enlenenn ee 
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Nazis Assail 
Jews, Unions 
At Meeting 


Fascist Speaker Calls 
for Deportation of 
European Jews 


ANDOVER, N. J., Sept. 6—Wear- 
ing a black cap prominently lettered 
“American Fascist,” Donald Shea 
of Baltimore, founder of the Na- 
tional Gentile League, Inc., asked 
for the deportation from this coun- 
try of all European Jews, and an- 
nounced a boycott of Jewish mer- 
chants, at a meeting at the Nazi 
Camp Nordland situated here. 

The Nuremberg Congress held 
annually in Munich at which Hit- 
ler and his friends get together to 
review the year’s crimes against 
democracy and peace might for all 
the world have taken place on our 
own New Jersey shores yesterday. 

Daring to fly the stars and stripes 
next to the Nazi Swastika, these 
American fascists denounced Car- 
dinal Mundelein, Mayor LaGuardia, 
and Representative Samuel Dick- 
stein for their anti-Nazi utterances, 
and attacked not only Jews, but all 


American workers who stand by 
democracy. 

“We are going to start a boycott 
against all Jewish merchants. and 
we are going to boycott ail news- 
papers, moying picture houses anc: 
radio program sponsors who em- 
ploy Jews ... We have already 
launched our boycott against the 
New York Jews’ World's Fair.” 

Shrieking that all strikes are due 
to “Communists stirring hatred and 
boycotts,” whatever that may mean. 
Shea to announce his 
boycott of Jews and indulge in an 
exhibit of hate for democracy and 
American traditions in Hitler’s best 
style. 


Four Children Die 
When Fire Guts 
Farm House 


— — —— 


LOMPOC, Calif. Sept. 6. (UP). 
Four children burned to death in 
their beds when fire destroyed their 
farm home eight miles from here 
shortly before midnight. 

Their mother, Mrs. Mary Tosti, 
was seriously burned in saving two 
other children, Policeman Chester 
Talbott said. 

The victims were Elsie, 17; Helen, 
14; Arthur, 13, and Matilda Tosti, 
11. 

The mother rushed out through 
the flames with.two children, Al- 
bert, 4, and Ellen, 12. She attempted 
to return for the others but was 
forced back by the blaze and criti- 
cally burned. 


CLASSIFIED 


ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


wD A AVE., 235 
p.ivate, for 1-2; 
Inquire all week. 


(Apt. 8). Studio room, 
kitchen — 


23RD, 503 W. Singles, $3 up. Improve- 
ments, clean, repainted 


48TH, 149 E. Two rooms or share apart- 
ment, newly decorated, references ex- 
changed. ’ : : 


137TH, 616 W. (4D). 
telephone, reasonable, 

163RD, West . single room 
couple's apartment. ee STS — 
17-8162. 


, conveniences, 
week. 


— 


BRIGHTWATER COURT, 711 (1-B). 5 
sunny double, f facing Ocean. Reasonable 


SOCIAL DANCE Group starting | * 
Waltz, Foxtrot, Tango, = wo- 


men, beginners. — 2 
10 PM. 84 Sth Ave. Gath St.) 
5-9264. Pallas. 


INDIAN LAKE LODGE, Mili 
Tel 21R2. All impro 
nis, excellent meals; 

booklet 


— 
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ahoney Puts On | 
Liberal Masquerade 
To Win Negro — 


Mayoralty Candidate Tries Us ing Scottsboro — 
; Case as Bait for Negro Votes at Rally 
Featuring Attorney Liebowitz 


egy gp 


bring the support of 


Not clip is. Mahaney ces to 
utilize New Deal n 


great partial victory won when the 
4 Scottsboro boys were freed. 


LEIBOWITZ SPEAKS FOR 
ONEY 


1 


whose able 
conduct ot the Scottsboro case is 
to be Mahoney’s path to the hearts 
of the people of Harlem. 

In the most eloquent Mahoney 
address of the evening, Leibowitz 
took great pains to say: 

Don't vote for Mahoney just 
because I took my life in my hands 
and went to Alabama to do what 
any decent attorney would do for 
— justice. That wouldn’t be 


NO BABES IN WOODS 


But the Negro people in Harlem 
are no longer political “babes in 
the woods.” They understood and 
gave Leibowitz a big hand for his 
courageous work in the Scottsboro 
case everytime he mentioned it— 
and he mentioned it many, many 


times. jy it was clear that it 
was not accidental that the chief 
defense attorney for the Scottsboro 
boys came to a Negro community 
to speak for Mahoney. 

The actual appearance of Leibo- 
witz in Harlem under such cir- 
cumstances speak louder than any’ 
words he may use, and those actions 
say: If I fought for Scottsboro | 
boys, why can’t you Advice 
and vote for Mahoney. 

The difficulty with this argument 
is that Leibowitzs fight for the 
Scottsboro’ boys is a progressive 
fight to be supported by the entire 
Negro people, but his support of 
Mahoney is support for the Tam- 
many family—which is the enemy 
of labor, the Scottsboro boys, the 
Negro people and progress in gen- 


eral, 
BOOM LEIBOWITZ 


The “Scottsboro” strategy was 
very well understood by the other 
members of Mahoney's ticket who 
spoke at the meeting, namely, Frank 
J. Taylor, candidate for re-election 
as Comptroller; and Max Schnei- 
der, candidate for president of the 
City Council. 

The sum total of their evening’s 
contribution from the platform was 
a discussion of Leibowitz’s reputa- 
tion the Negro people. Tay- 
lor coined a neat little vote-catch- 
ing phrase in which he dragged in 
Abraham Lincoln, also to the good 
of Mr. Mahiney, by describing 
Leibowitz as the “Abraham Lin- 
coln of the American Bar.” 

But evidently Mr. Mahoney him- 
self has never heard of the old 


Abraham Lincoln adage, that “you 


By Ben Davis, ee 7 
en he may clothe himself in the pure white fleece 1 
of the most innocent lamb, Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney, ing 
“anti-Tammany’s” Democratic Mayoralty candidate, is merely _ 
the “liberal” side of a bad Tammany penny on which Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, avowed reactionary, is the other sides 
—s excursion ¢— 


can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” For he had scarcely begun 
speaking before he let fly with @ 
statement that insulted the Uegro 
people and for the moment tore 
the veil from his “liberal” garb. 
DISAPPROVED ' 


He stated, amidst the disapprove 
ing murmurs in the audience: 

“If there is prejudice and dise 
crimination against Negros through 
no fault of their own, there is » 
God in Heaven, who in his ine 


scrutable way, will make up for # 
in the great hereafter.” 


The theory has lost caste among 
the Negro epople, who united with — 


labor and progressives throughout 
the country, have learned in hune 


dreds of battles how to fight suce 


cessfully for the Scottsboro boys, 
Angelo Herndon, and for — 
rights on a thousand fronts: 

The best interests of the Nenne 
people in the election campaign lies 


neither with Copeland nor Ma- 


honey, both of whom are members 


of the Tammany family. Instead ig 


lies with the progressive forces in 


New York now bent upon defeate 


ing Wall Street reaction in whate 
ever covering it appears. Thas 
means electing the full American 
Labor Party ticket and sending 


Communists to the City Councilf 


Soviet Union Appoints 
New Industry Heads 


MOSCOW, Sept. 6.—The Preside 
ium of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Union announces the 
appointments of Zavenyagin 
First Assistant, and Zelischev and 
Ginsburg as Assistants to the Peoe 
ple’ Commissar of Heavy Industry. 


Bruskin has been appointed F 
Zolotev 


Assistant and Forkin and 
Assistants to the People’s 
sar of the Machine 


— 


Neighborhood! 
Manhattan 


Diener & Dorskind, 147 Ww. 42nd St. 
A. Eigen 4207 Broadway 

Adolph Koch, 2848 Broadway 
Neighborhood Bookshop, 141 E. 29 St. 
Newmark’s Adv. Ag., 219 Seventh Ave. 
People’s Bookshop, 115 W. 135th K. 
J. Polivy, 507 Amsterdam Ave. 

Frank Ridolphi, 95 7th Ave. South 
Ruth Adv. Ag., 1359 Third Ave. 

Tift Adv. „ 3509 1 gy 

Frank Weitz, 243 Columbus A 

West Side Adv. Ag., 853 — Ave. 
Bronz 

I. Cohen, 727 Allerton Ave. 


Sam 1 704 E. 180th St. 
Jerome Ady. , 2013 Jerome Ave. 


L. Printman, 645 E. Tremont * 
L. Rabinowitz, 539 Claremont 
Brooklyn 

Bromberg Adv. Ag., 90 Livingston t. 
J. ZE. Capper, 2178 86th St. 
Grossman Adv. , $62 Sutter. Ave. 
House of Knowledge, 3152 Brighton 6th 
Kendall & Cohen, 299 Broadway 
People's Bookshop, 1309 44th St. 
People’s Bookshop, 369 Sutter Ave. 
Peoples Bookshop, 98 Fourth Ave. 


RENT! BUY! SELL. 
Through Daily Worker 
Want Ads! 


0 


Now — Fon May Place Your } 
WANT-AD in Your Own {1 


ae 


WORKERS 
SCHOOL 


35 EAST 12th ST., N. Y. C. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OBTAINABLE UPON REQUEST 
— Hours—10 A.M. te 3 P.M. Saturday—10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


FALL TERM REGISTRATION 
BEGINS TODAY 


4 O URS ES: 
Principles of Communism 
Marxism - ism 
American History. Social 
Trade Unionism, Literature, Dialec 
Materialism, Historical Materialism, 
Current Events, Negre Question, Labor 
Journalism, Public Speaking, Seminar 
in Municipal Politics. China and the 
Far East, Science and Dialectical Ma- 
terialism, History ef the Comintern, 

English, Russian, Spanish, ete. 


Book for the $500,000 Party and 
September 1 and continuing daily 


Street, New York. 


share to this nationwide campaign for funds. 
may be obtained by writing the Drive Headquarters, 35 East 12th 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DIME TODAY? 


Today is the day when you put Dime No. 7 in your Dime-a- Day 


Press Building Drive. Beginning 
until November 30, you may tax 


yourself ten cents a day as the easiest means of contribyting your 
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Text 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 6. — Fol- 
lowing is the speech delivered by 
John z. Lewis, chairman of the 
Comntittee for Industrial Organi- 
zation today at South Park to 
150,000 workers. at a Labor Day 
Celebration. 


Constant and close contact with 
the changing conditions and 
events of military campaigns or of 
deep-seated social and political 
movements, tends to obscure their 
real significance, Many of the 
leaders and participants in the 
decisive battles of the world’s 
history, for example, undoubtedly 
did not at the time realize the 
far-reaching effects of ‘their vic- 


tories 0 

When the great confederate 
leader, General Robert E. Lee, and 
‘his invading army retired from 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in the 
‘gummer of 1863, General Mead 
and the victorious Union forces 
could not at the time foresee that 
by their success they had ir- 
revocably sealed the doom of 
human slavery in America. 

When the British Army under 
Cornwallis marched from York- 
town, Virginia, in 1781, to lay 
down its arms before General 
Washington and his “ragged 
regimentals,” none of the parti- 
cipants or observers could envision 
the fact that this occasion marked 
the beginnings of political de- 
mocracy in America—a movement 
which was destined in subsequent 
eyears to encompass the world, 
bringing freedom and happiness 
to untold millions of all races and 
peoples. 

SOCIAL CRUSADES 

Especially is this tendency also 
true of those who have taken part 
in the world’s great non-military 
crusades for human and social 
betterment. 

The early Christian martyrs 
could not realize the revolutionary 
effect of their sacrifices upon the 
subsequent history of the world. 

Those who more than a thous- 

and years ago took part in the 
25 Crusades to the Holy Land, at the 
1 time, were unconscious of the 
5 great contributions they were 
ai making to the future of West- 
$s ern civilization. 
3 Neither could the Puritans, 
ee William Penn, who founded Pen- 
- . fKNsylvania, and other groups who 
dent 
= and fortunes, and suffered un- 
told Hardships to come to the un- 
known wilderness of a new 
- @0untry in order to govern. them- 
_ Selves and to serve God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own 
conscience, realize the tremen- 
dous influence of their struggles 
and sacrifices upon future gen- 
erations in America. 


ee And if we quickly cross the in- 
Se tervening years to our own times 
is for another illustration, it is now 
clear that those brave spirits who 


in our own generation incurred 
the “sling and arrows” of an out- 
raged public opinion for the cause 
of women's suffrage, could not in 
their most extreme visions have 
foreseen the contribution which 
they were rendering to the great- 
ness, and well-being of present 
day America, by assuring not only 
the political but also the economic 
emancipation of women. 
And so it has been in the or- 
@anized labor 
pioneers and early leaders, who 
assumed great risks and incurred 
hardships and disappointments 
because of the adverse conditions 
under which they lived and 
worked, builded better than they 
knew. Those of us who are here 
today can bear witness to this 
fact, and render honor and grati- 
tude for the benefits which have 
come to us from their unselfish 
struggle and deprivations. 

But never in the history of the 
Organized labor movement in 
America, or in any other 
country, has there been such an 
extraordinary record of achie e- 
ment as has taken place in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and the adjoin- 

ing States during the past 12 
months. 

3 AUTOCRACY 

A year ago, when we assembled 


Were met on all sides, (the coal 
industry being the only exception) 
> With an industrial autocracy 
which for three decades had de- 
fied all assaults by the force f 
labor. It had even subordinated 
>, political government to its eco- 
' omic objectives, and deprived its 
» Workers not only of their funda- 
mental industrial rights, but also 
cot the personal and civil liberties 
' of the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
' vyania and of the United States. 
» “Sut on this Labor Day—after 
» lapse of only a year—it is 
. privilege to give thanks that 
luabor is free in Western Pennsyl- 
n and, as a matter of fact, 
_ throughout the iron and steel 
oe mufacturing industry, with the 
5 exception of a few socially foul 
. 


“Little Steel” 
of modern 
will soon be brought to 
ment. They are now feasting 
h a most opprobrious and dis- 
dit crew of vigilantes, but 
: moving and propehtic hand 


les later risked their lives | 


movement. Its 


“here to observe Labor Day, we 


of Lewis's Pittsburgh 
Speech at Labor Day Rally 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


allowed to continue publicly to 
discredit their colleagues in the 
steel industry, or flagrantly to 
flaunt law and decency in Amer- 
ica. Both of these companies are 
a disgrace to the steel industry 
and to modern America. One is 
officially known to have been un- 
faithful to America, in time. of 
war; and I have no doubt the 
other would be, should he secure 
an opportunity for wartime prof- 
iteering. 


Last year there was no steel 


union, Today there are more 
than 500,000 in the enthusiastic 
ranks of the organized steel work- 
ers. Last year there were no col- 


leetive agreements between men, 


and management. 

Today union contracts are co- 
terminus with the steel union. 
Last year there was a 42 cent 
minimum rate per hour, and a 
48-hour work-week in the steel 


plants. These conditions have 


since been superceded, through 
union agreements, by a 40-hour 
work-week, and a five dollar mini- 
mum daily rate of pay. 
Industrial unionism has also, 
during this eventful year, spread 
itself throughout all other indus- 
tries in the steel-producing areas. 


PRAISE FOR ORGANIZERS 


We cannot be too extreme to- 
day, therefore, in our praise of 
the leaders and their assistants in 
the organizing campaigns, as well 
as in appreciation of the unsel- 
fish devotion of the rank and file 
of the workers, themselves, who 
have made these marvelous 
achievements possible within so 
brief a period of time. We also, 
without stint, wish to register our 
gratitude for the courageous ac- 
ceptance and enforcement of the 
law during this period by national, 
state and local officials who have 
believed that American workers 
should have both industrial and 
political freedom. 

It is a sign of great hope for 
the future of our country, also 
that within the steel industry it- 
self, during the past year, there 
has been developed a large ele- 
ment of leadership, which has been 
both realistic and constructive, 
and which has given open recog- 
nition to the movement for union- 
ism and industrial democracy in 
America. 

For these reasons, all of us 
know that Labor Day in 1937 is 
unprecedented when measured 
by the blessings and achievements 
which it signifies. On the other 


| hand, we also realize that it is 


but a holiday pause—a narrow 

strait of 24 hours between the past 

and the future—a short period 

which we have given to ourselves, 

to rejoice, to reason together, and 

to take stock as to the future. 
BRIEF PAUSE 


The marching hosts of Amer- 
ican labor can pause but briefly, 
for while it is true that under the 
banner of organized labor there 
is enlisted today the mightiest 


. army of workers in this nation’s 


industrial history, our task has 
only just begun. The determined 


ranks of organized labor will 


claim no final victory, nor rest 
on their laurels, while so many 
of their fellows are still denied 
the liberty and the benefit of join- 
ing a union of their own choice. 


There is but one point that I- 


wish. especially to emphasize on 
this Labor Day of 1937. 

Labor's militant struggle to take 
its rightful place in the national 
life 1s not a selfish; not a narrow, 
not a class drive for power. This 
mighty upswing of the American 
working people is a crusade upon 
whose outcome, it is not too much 
to say, depends not alone on la- 
bor’s welfare but that of an over- 
whelming majority of the nation’s 
population. 

I cite in proof of this statement 
the dismal record of the recent | 


j 


— —„-- 


—— 


past when the overlords of indus- 
try had everything their own 
way; when ‘labor was receiving 
only the crumbs that fell from 
the table; and when even the 
government in Washington was 
little more than the creature of 
those royalists of industry. 


REIGNED UNCHECKED 
With power greater than ever 
was dreamed of by an old old- 
world monarch, the bankers and 


the barons of big business reigned 


almost unchecked over this nation 


from the time of the closing of 


the free lands in the pioneer West 
until that day in 1933, so fresh in 
all our memories, when they came 
piteously to Washington begging 
to be saved from the inevitable 
consequences of their own folly. 
They had the richest nation in 
the world in its natural re- 
sources, in the inventive genius 
of its people, in the ability and 
willingness of its workers—and 
what did they do with it? From 
beginning to end the chapters of 
America’s industrial history are 
blotched with reckless exploita- 
tion of her resources and her peo- 
ple. Blinded by their greed, these 
ruthless masters of industry 
stopped at nothing—including the 
shooting of their workers by hired 
mercenaries—to maintain their 
stranglehold over this nation’s 
machines and men. 

That must not, and will not 
happen again! 


LABOR SUPPRESSED 
The. working people—those who 


toil by hand or brain in the fac-.. 
. tories and farms, the offices and 


schools—were not consulted in 
that era when profit was the sole 


god. Here and there they cried | 


out in protest. But when they 
sought to exert their puny 
strength to escape from bondage, 
they were brutally suppressed. All 
the forces of industrial tyranny; 
the arm of the law; the judges on 
their benches, the press and even, 
at times, the pulpit, conspired to 
keep labor down. 

So the responsibility for that 
dark day of reckoning when this 
great nation was brought to its 
knees by the most disastrous de- 
pression in history was clearly 
not that of labor. Its voice was 
weak and unheeded, and easily 
drowned out in the pre-depres- 
sion days by the clatter of the 
ticker tape in the market place. 
But though it had nothing to say 
about the conditions that brought 
about that catastrophe, labor 
and, with it, the entire popula- 
tion have but for a segment at 
the top of.the economic heap, 
suffered the terrible conse- 
quences of that half century of. 
exploitation. 

Could the disaster have been 
worse if labor had been organ- 
ized then, and strong enough to 
irisist on taking its place 8 the 
council table? 

RICH SHAR” PROSPERITY 

We must ncw romember in these 
days of economic recovery, that 
it is still possible for the old 
miserable cycle of pre-depression 
days to be revived under which 
there was a period of a few years 
of partial prosperity, actually 
shared only by those on the “pre- 
ferred lists” of the security bank- 
ers, followed by a dismal depres- 
Sion shared by all. We know, 
also, that this possibility must 
end forever if America is really 
to be “the land of the free.” 

Labor must, therefore, continue 
to organize. It must make firm 
the constitutional guarantee of 
both political and economic free- 
dom. The benefits of à real in- 
dustrial democracy, both to the 
individual and to the nation as a 
whole, must be established as the 


© 


| then formed the 


150. 000 Hear Lewis Review Labor’s 1937 ‘Achievements 


labor as a group, but for the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole, 
labor must become strong enough 
to take its proper place at the 
council tables of industry and of 
the nation. 


CALLS ON MIDDLE CLASS 


The great so-called Middle 
Class of the American people— 
farmers, merchants, small busi- 
ness men, and bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, clergy, economists, 
writers, engineers, teachers in the 
public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, public officials, members 
of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial agencies and many other 
groups detached from, or not di- 
rectly involved in the labor mova- 
ment—urgently meed the support 
of a strong, organized labor 
movement to assist them in the 
great task of democratizing our 
modern machines and technologi- 
cal improvements which our in- 
ventors and industrial engineers 
have conceived and put into prac- 
tical operation. 

In non-technical language this 
means that the machines must 
be so managed as to extend and 
not to reduce, the field of em- 
ployment; that their greater pro- 
ductivity. must be accompanied by 
shorter hours of work, lower prices 
of output, and a general advance 
in mass-purchasing power, or eco- 
nomic. well-being, throughout all 
groups of the American people. 

Without the support of labor 
—which constitutes two-thirds of 
our. population—this great con- 
structive problem of American 
democracy cannot be properly 
solved. 

The interests of labor and these 
other middle-class groups, how- 
ever, are interdependent and they 
Should therefore work together, 
in the true spirit of democracy, 
for the benefit of all. 

When this is done, the United 
States will again become the mar- 
vel of the civilized world—not 
because of its natural resources 
and its accumulated wealth—but 
‘because of the standards of liy- 
ing, the security, and the eco- 
nomic well-being and happiness 
of all groups of its citizens, 


Illinois C. P. 


New Members 


Party Drive Speeds Up 
for Anniversary Meet- 
ing, Sept. 16 


(Daily Worker Midwest Bureau) 

CHICAGO, Ill, Sept. 6.— The 
Cook County Central meeting, con- 
sisting of leading functionaries of 
sections, units and branches, 
pledged to present 300 new Party 
members to Earl Browder, general 
secretary of the Party, at the 18th 
anniversary celebration of the 
Party and the inaugural of the re- 
cruiting drive. The meeting will be 
held Sept. 16, 8 P.M., at the Ash- 
land Auditorium. 

“These 300 new members will be 
the guarantee that our party build- 
ing campaign will be successful,” 
said Elmer Johnson, county sec- 
retary of the party. 

Invitations are now being dis- 
tributed to the party members for 
themselves and their contacts. 

“This great meeting with Earl 
Browder as our speaker has a spe- 
clal meaning for Chicago, Said 
Morris Childs, Illinois State secre- 
tary. “Our Party was born in Chi- 
cago eighteen years ago in a hall 
just a few yards away. A block 
away is the machinists’ hall where 
the Socialist Party convention was 
held in Sept., 1919, which ex- 
cluded the left-wing delegates, who 
new Communist 
movement in America. 

“Here in Chicago also was found- 
ed the Daily Worker. Now our 
Party is undergoing a great change 
in Chicago. We are going to double 
in membership and start a new 
daily newspaper. Such a large 
membership as Chicago never 
knew, requires a great daily news- 
paper to give it guidance. And such 
a great daily requires a large mem- 
bership to guarantee a circulation 
that will make the paper a real 
daily for the people.” 

Childs will be the principal 
speaker at the first meeting of the 
Party Builders’ Club Friday night, 


at least five members in the drive. 
get-together for a good time when 


us. 


Paralysis Shuts Down 


KANSAS CITY, Sept. 


Pledges 300 


Sept. 3. The club will consist of 
Party members who have recruited 


The club will have an informal 
Browder comes to town to address 
Tiss ‘even Os Mie Por ore 0 


Kansas City Schools 


6.—The 
return to school of 70,000 Kansas 
City children was postponed today 
for at least a week as a precaution- 


Radio Union 


Parley Maps 
Utility Drive 


Convention nE ndorses 
Many Progressive 
Resolutions 


By George Morris 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6— 
After electing a general executive 
board and mapping an organiza- 
tion drive to extend the union into 
the vast, mostly unorganized elec- 
trical radio machine manufacturing 
and power utilities fleld, the sec- 
ond annual convention of the 
United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO, adjourned to- 
night to the singing 7 “Solidarity 

Forever.” 

The convention m September, 
1938, was designated for St. Louis 
as the union looks forward to mak - 
ing that gathering a celebration of 
West area where the next efforts 
will be centered. 

The new general executive board 
consisting of eleven vice-presidents 
designated from their respective 
districts, general president James 
B. Carey and secretary-treasurer 
Julius Emspak went immediately 
into session to begin putting into 
effect the decisions of the conven- 
tion, 


8 VICE-PRESIDENTS RETAINED 


Eight of the original thirteen 
vice-presidents were retained on the 
present board the other five having |, 
been eliminated in the redistricting 
and broadening of the union struc- 
ture made necesary by the four- 
fold growth of the organization in 
the past year to its present mem- 
bership of hundred twenty-five 
thousand. 

The new board with its new blood 
is alert and progressive and can 
be confidently expected to lead the 
organization to still greater suc- 
cess. 

The vice-presidents as they are 
now constituted in the order of the 
districts that they represent are: 
Harry Block, Philadelphia; Mat- 
thew Campbell, Springfield, Mass.; 
William Turnbull, Schenectady: 
James McLeish, West Orange, N. 
J.; C. 8. Jackson, for Canada: 
Logan Burkhart, East Pittsburgh; 
K. M. Kerkendall, Dayton, Ohio; 
William Sentner, St. Louis; Edward 
Bunting, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Robert 
E. Shippey, San Francisco, and 


Larry D. Kimmell of Chicago. 


NETWORK OF ORGANIZERS 


The organizational department 
under the direction of James Matles 
was charged by the convention with 
the task of directing a network of 
organizers for the coming drive. 

The convention ended in good 
spirited harmony despite a stormy 
session this morning when the de- 
bate over the proposal to increase 
per capita payments from the lo- 
cals so that theo rganization work 
may be properly financed was con- 
tinued. Stiff opposition continued 
from a group of conservation del- 
egates chiefly from the Philco, 
Westinghouse Electric of Spring- 
field and Philadelphia and General 
Electric of Lynn, Mass. 

An especial comprehensive report 
was made by Albert Stonkus, di- 
rector of the utility division. The 
utility interests he stressed belong 
to the topmost group of controlling 
employers. “It’s the group which 
dictates labor policies and seeks to 
dictate social legislation through 
manufacturers associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, the Liberty 
League and other such ograniza- 
tions. This is the labor-hating vigi- 
lante breeding gang which President 


150,000 Hear 
Lewis at Labor 
Day Meeting 


CIO Head Urges Unity 
of Middle Class 
with Labor 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were the Spang-Chalfant workers 
from Ambridge, who four years ago 
were shot down by company depu- 
ties, and today have a sigred union 
agreement. There were the Jones 
and Laughlin workers who only a 
few months ago won their 36-hour 
strike. 


HAILS STEEL UNIONISTS 


The new power of labor in West- 
ern Pennsylvania was the theme of 
the main speeches of the day from 
the beginning of Murray's intro- 
ductory address in which he said: 

“This is the first Labor Day that 
the steel workers havé an agree- 
ment with their employers. For the 
first time in the history of Labor 
Day thousands of steel workers are 
sitting here with their wives and 
children.” 

In discussing the advances made 
in the steel areas, Lewis said: 

“Industrial unionism has also, 
during this eventful year, spread 
itself throughout all other indus- 
tries in the steel producing area. 

PRAISES ORGANIZERS 

“We canot be extreme today, 

therefore, in our praise of the lead- 

ers and their assistancé in the or- 
ganizing campaign, as well as in 
our appreciation of the unselfish 
devotion of the workers themselves 
who have made these marvelous 
achievements possible within 80 
short a period of time. We 
also, without stint, wish to register 
our gratitude for the courageous ac- 
ceptance and enforcement of the 
law during this period by national, 
State and local officials.” 

Lewis frequently deviated from 
the written copy of his speech. He 
asked the audience to pause to 
honor the steel workers who were 
killed by the thugs of “Little Steel.” 

In a voice heavy with emotion, he 
said: 

“I want to read the roll of 
honor of those who have died to 
make this progress and accomplish- 
ment possible.” 

The achievements that have been 
made, he said, are “so because some 
men in the steel industry gave all 
that life holds for their fellows.” 

J READS NAMES 

“And you and I today assem- 
bled here tomorrow and the day 
after will reap their benefits and 


We owe a debt to their memory.” 


He then read the names of the 
17 workers who were murdered by 
the steel bosses. 

By far the most significant portion 
of Lewis's speech from a national 
point of view was his masterly 
treatment of the relations between 
the workers and the middle class. 

“Not for the selfish interest of 
labor as a group,” he said, “but for 
the welfare of the country as a 
whole, labor must become strong 
enough to hold its proper place at 
the council tables of industry and 
of the nation. 


NEED LABOR SUPPORT 

“The great so-called middle class 
of the American people—farmers, 
merchants, small business men and 
bankers, lawyers, physicians, clergy, 
economists, writers, engineers, 
teachers, in the public schools, col- 
leges and universities, public offi- 
cials, members of legislative, ad- 
ministrative and judicial agencies, 
and many other groups detached 
from or not directly involved in 


Roosevelt has accurately charac- labor movement to assist them in 


terized as the economic royalists, 
the tories and Lord Macaulies of 
our time,“ Stonkus said. 

The line of his report was to 
show that in addition to improve- 
ment of the living standard of 350,- 
000 workers in the utility field the 
trade unions can win a valuable ally 
with organization of the industry. 
He said that support of the power 
workers in the “Little Steel” area 
would have resulted in a successful 

outcome of the strike. oe 

Stonkus received live applause 
when he announced that the union 
obtained its first closed shop con- 
tract with the power trust and has 
eight agreements now. The con- 
vention voted full support for the 

ve in power. 

The convention also reiteraetd en- 
dorsement to the Peoples Press as 
the union’s official organ. Frank 
Palmer, editor and publisher of the 
Peoples Press, told the convention 
that the growth of the union — 
indicated by the 103,000 copies of 
the ten special district editions of 
the paper that went into the mails 
for the members last week. This he 
said was still incomplete, 


Rudy King Wins 
Air Trophy at 
Cleveland basal 
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miles per hour. led all contestants 
for the first 17 laps, but dropped 
back in the 18th. 


Turner held the lead in the 18th 
end 19th laps of the 20-lap race, 
but lost it in the final round of the 


the great task of democratizing our 
modern machines and technological 
improvements which our inventors 
and industrial engineers have con- 
ceived and put into practical opera- 
tion. 

“In non-technical language this 
means that the machine must be so 
managed as to extend, and not to 
reduce, the field of employment and 
their greater productivity must be 
accompanied by shorter hours of 
work, lower prices of output, and a 
general advance in mass-purchasing 
power, of economic well - being, 
through all groups of the American 


people. 

“Without the support of labor — 
which constitutes two-thirds of our 
population—this great constructive 
problem of Amefican democracy 
cannot be properly solved. 


WORK TOGETHER 

“The interests of labor and these 
other middle class groups, however, 
are interdepedent and they should 
therefore work together, in the true 
- of democracy, for the benefit 

of all. 

“When this is done, the United 
States will again become the marvel 
of the civilized world—not because 
of its natural resources and its ac- 
cumulated wealth—but because of 
the standards of living, the secur- 
ity and the economic well - being 

——— of all groups of its 


. Kennedy, who has been 
suggested by Lewis for the next 
governor of Pennsylvania, dealt 
with the broader implications of 


tical phase of the labor movement. 
POLITICAL STRENGTH 


agreements now in effect, and es- 
pecially in steel, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, radio, rubber and in other 
industries.” 


The organization of these indus- 
tries that hitherto could not be 
reached by the senile policy of the 


i American Federation of Labor, in 


every 


complete 


ity, 


tacks 


Labor.” 


one 


Cunty 


strength and influence has been 
as great. If we take Pennsylvania 
as an example, we will find that 
section of the 
state, and especially those districts 
formerly unorganized 
were in the bag for the political 
interests that represented special 
privilege turned in overwhelming 
majorities for the New Deal.“ 


LABOR’S WORK 


Ohio and many other states 
would have been lost were it hot 
for the great work of labor under 
the auspices of Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League, whose success Was pos- 
sible by the millions of new mem- 
bers of organized labor marshalled 
by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 
“And so, today this great organ- 
ization of labor can report prog- 
ress. Labor is on the march to 
organization, 
bargaining, greater security, stabil- 
peace and prosperity. This 
forward surge of labor will p 
stopped by the dishonest attacks 
made upon the officers and leaders 
of this movement. The : 
and the same names were 
used and called against the leaders 
of the New Deal in government. 
They were unsuccessful then. They 
will fail now. 
“This movement of labor will go 
on until the causes that make for 
depressions, unrest; unemployment 
and insecurity are forever abolished. 


CIO WILL GO ON 


“This movement of labor will go 
on until the purchasing power of 
the American people is restored; 
until we have the means to buy 
and consume the products of Amer- 
ican industry. 
“This movement of labor will go 
on until there is a more equitable 
and just distribution of our nation- 
al wealth. 
“This movement will go on until 
the social order is reconstructed on 
a basis that will be fair, decent 
and honest. 
“This movement will go on until 
the guarantees of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution are enjoyed by all of the 
people, and not by a privileged 
few. 
“Let us hail then, the coming of 
this new day in the life of labor. 
Let us resolve in the spirit of our 
forefathers to do our part in build- 
ing the foundation upon which we 
can erect a real superstructure of 
industrial democracy and social se- 
curity. 
“To this end we can all dedicate 
ourselves to unselfish service in the 
cause of progress and humanity.” 


industrial 


1,000 MASKED 
FORD WORKERS 
INPARADE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


colorful affairs ever staged here, 
with bands, floats, waving banners, 
and the brightly-colored overseas 
caps which are the official insignia 
of the UAW men and women. 


WOMEN, KIDS OUT 

The Women's Auxiliary of the 
UAW and even the auto kids union, 
Local No. 1, were out in full force. 
“As a beginner,” said Nat Ganley, 
UAW organizer who was in charge 
of preparations for the parade, “this 
is pretty good after 21 years. But 
it’s going to be much bigger and 
better next year.” 

These marching men and women 
left no doubt about what they in- 
tend to do in the coming municipal 
elections, Backing their slate head- 


UNITY 


were 


ed by Patrick O’Brien for Mayor 
and listing five union candidates for 
the Common Council, the most pop- 
ular slogan in the parade was “Vote 
The City Hall, passed in 
the line of march, was the target 
for concerted boos from every con- 
tingent that went by. 


STRESSED 

Most popular songs, which rang 
out time after time loudly enough 
to be heard for a score of blocks, 
were “Solidarity” 
Not Be Moved.” 


and “We Shall 
Words to the last 
written to express the 
wachword of the UAW today: 
“Unity.” 
Following the parade, the cheer- 
ing, singing marchers proceeded to 
Belle Isle where Homer Martin, 
president of the Auto Workers 
Union, and Frank X. Martel, presi- 
dent of the Detroit and Wayne 
Federation of Labor, 
featured speakers. 
Both brought resounding cheers 
from the great audience by stress- 
ing the need for unity and solidar- 
ity in the ranks of labor. 
The big labor holiday was brought 
to a close with games and sporting 
events, and tonight hundreds of 
thousands of organized Detroit 
workers have a new sense of their 
own strength and a new spirit of 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


— 


N egro Poet 
To Broadcast 
F rom Madrid 


North American Group 
Announces Air-Talk 


by Famous Writer 


Langston Hughes, famous Amere 
ican Negro poet and author who is 
now in Madrid, will broadcast 
from that shell-torn city tonight 
at 7:30 o'clock, it was announced 


here yesterday. He will speak over 


station EAR. 

The announcement was made by 
the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy which ree 
ceived the information through @ 
cable from Madrid yesterday. 

Hughes remained in Madrid afe 
ter attending the International 
Writers Congress which convened 
there several weeks ago. 


Merchants 
Aided by CIO 
Gains — Lewis 


Tells Labor Day Rally 
CIO Does More Than 
AFL for Workers 


LEECHBURG, Pa. Sept. 6 (U). 


—John L. Lewis told 10,000 work- 
ers at a Labor Day rally today that 
their economic condition had im- 
proved greatly under his Committee 
for Industrial organization unioni- 
zation in contrast to what the 
American Federation of Labor had 
done for them. 

“For 50 years this district was ore 
ganized under the A. F. of L.,” the 
CIO chairman told the Kiski Valley 
workers. “They were not able to do 
anything as far as you were con- 
cerned.” 

He said that better times came 
when his CIO and United Mine 


Workers of America organized 
workers in the Kiski Valley, steel 
and coal mine district. 


AID TO MERCHANTS 


During the period of organizing 
by. the A. F. of L., “you have re- 
ceived only a gratuitous income 
given by the managers of industry,” 
Lewis said. “prosperity of business 
and professional men is bound in 
the welfare of workers. 

“Merchants and professional men 


are doing better since the UMWA 


and the CIO came to the Kiski 
Valley. That is the essence of the 
labor movement—to make a better 
internal economy and to increase 
productivity.” 

Lewis declared the CIO is out to 
bring the benefits of organization 
to “hitherto neglected communities 
like Leechburg.” 


RAPS PRIVILEGE 


“The air is filled with lamentae 
tions of those who oppose us,” Lewe 
is said. “I welcome opposition. 1 
know the success of the CIO can be 
measured by the opposition of those 
who oppose its aims. 

“Special * — is opposed to the 
rank and file of average people 
securing the power to express their 
desires and hopes in every effective 


way.” 
With unemployment still unsolved | 


because improved machine makes 
idle hands, there must be a constant 
increase in workers’ participation in 
industrial profits, shorter hours, and 
— working conditions, 


“The four million men enrolled in 
the CIO are out to do these things,” 
Lewis said. 


First Labor Day | „Wes Ma rked 
55 Years Ago in New York 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 6 (UP).—The first “Labor Day” was Tues- 
tay Sept. 5, 1882, when the Central Labor Union of New York City 
celebrated the occasion with a picnic. 

Peter. J. McGuire, general secretary of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, introduced the resolution which proclaimed that 
day 55 years ago at a meeting of the Central Labor Union on the pre- 


ceding May 8. 


First official recognition of Labor Day as a holiday was through 
municipal ordinances in 1885 and 1886 The first state bill to set aside 
a day in honor of workers was introduced in the New York Legislature, 
but the first measure to become law was passed by the Oregon Legis- 


lature on Feb. 21, 1 


On June 28, 1894, Congress enacted a measure making fhe first 
Monday in September a legal holiday in the District of Columbia and 
territories. The last State to recognize the day officially was Wyoming, 
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and Daughters Drink 


From the Fountain of Communism 


Negro Women, Inspired by Angelo Herndon’s 


Heroism, Learn Truth About Party, 
Join in Fight for Socialism 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 


(Dally Worker Harlem Bureau) N 


TIME: The present, when rents and food 


are high; when starvation hangs over a quarter 
of a million Negroes living in Harlem. 


PLACE: The front room of a Negro home 
on W. 153rd St. 

‘ DAUGHTER: 6 who's pleture is that 
you've hung on your wall since I’ve been away 
to school? : 

MOTHER: That’s 
ling. | 

DAUGHTER: Who’s he? 

MOTHER: A Communist. 

DAUGHTER: Oh, he’s what the Sisters at the on- 
vent called hell-raisers. 

MOTHER: He’s a Communist hero, darling. 

DAUGHTER: What did he do? 

MOTHER: Well, that’s a long story.» 

DAUGHTER: Well, tell me about it, Mother! 

MOTHER: Angelo Herndon went to jail in Georgia 
because he led a demonstration of Negro and white to 
demand bread to eat. He stood up in a Southern court 
room and told the landlords of the South that they could 
not kill the working class... . 

It was in this way that a black Communist mother told her daugh- 
ter who had been educated in a Florida Catholic convent about 
Communism and exacted from her a pledge to join the Communist 


Party. 
Down South, 20-year-old Artie May Holmes had heard of the 


Angelo Herndon, dar- 


Communist Party as being a band of bearded and violent agents of 


destruction. It had never occurred to her while she had been pursuing 
her course of nursing at the Catholic school that the Communiste— 
a people she had been taught by her Sisters and priests to hate 
were taking care of her mother, offering her friendship and guidance 
in one of the most difficult periods of her life. 
WITHOUT FOOD 

Not only did the mother, Mrs. Hattie Holmes, 268 W. 153rd St., 
tell her daughter of Angelo Herndon, but also of how she had been 
alone and out of work tn New York. She told her daughter a story of 
how she had been without food, about to lose her flat, and of how 
she had not known where to turn. 

“But, Artie May, living above me was a Communist woman with 


‘whom I had been friendly. I had never thought that some day she 


could or would help me. By accident ste learned of my condition and 


told me not to worry.” 


The mother told the daughter of how she had been taken to the 
Workers Alliance, 

“She took me to the Workers Alliance. I went with her because 
I didn't have any other place to go. But in 24 hours they got me food 
to eat and made sure that I would not be set outdoors. 

“At first I was afraid. Whenever I went into the ERB station I 
would try to tell the clerks that I was hungry end I would break 
down and cry. But they soon got me out of that. They taught me 
how to stand up and fight. 


NEW FRIENDS 


„Zo, you see, daughter, when you were away at school worrying 
about me, wanting me to come down South, I had found new friends.” 

The mother told the daughter that Negro and white work together 
in the Party. 

“It made no difference.to them that I was a black woman. They 
helped me anyhow. And I was grateful to them.” 

Mrs. Holmes told her daughter that when she expressed her grati- 
tude to her Communist friends, they asked her to come to meetings of 
the Alliance. : 


“They told me I could express my gratitude that way and I did. 
Even though I was not well, I served on delegations, stood on picket 
lines in the snow and rain. I fought side by side with them. 

“You see, I wanted to help them to help others as they had helped 
me. Surely, you understand that, Artie May? The Catholics say they 
believe in that, too. Well, we do it!” 


EXECUTIVE MEMBER 


A few months after Mrs. Holmes had joined the Workers Alliance, 
she was asked to serve on the executive committee. She accepted and 
a year later she was honored by being asked to join the Communist 
Party. 
“I was glad to join. I want to see my people free. And I want to 
see the kind of people who helped me when I was down, take power and 
rule, 

The Party’s been wonderful to me. Since I’ve been out of work 
here in Harlem it’s been all I’ve had.” : 

She told Artie May of how at one time she had lain sick in the 
hospital, Negro and white had come to help her. They offered to 
place day and night nurses at her bedside. | 


ROCK AND SHELTER 


“The pasty has been a rock and a shelter to me in the time of 
storm,” said the mother, 

“Mother,” said Artie May, “I was looking about the house the other 
day and I saw some Communist literature you had hidden. Now that 
I know you're a Communist, may I read some of it?” 

“Yes; U hid it. I didn’t know how you would take it, coming from 
a Catholic school in the South.” 

Artie May read Angelo Herndon's Let Me Live” and she wept over 
it, for in the South she had lived near the conditions it depicted. She 
gave the book to a friend of „Uke she, had lived in Florida 


May are over. She has packed 
her trunk to go back to Florida to resume her school work. But be- 

other things, she is taking a load of pamph- 
lets, books, and magazines along. And she's resolved to tell her grand- 
mother—her mother’s mother—about the Communist Party, the group 
of black and white comrades who helped her mother while she lay flat 
on her back, alone and without friends in Herlem. 


THEY'LL JOIN 


“When people learn the kind of people we have in our Party, they'll 
join,” said Mrs. Holmes. It's what they're looking for. It was what I 
was looking for.” | 

But the millions who are out of work in America should not have 


PARTY SYMBOL 


Paradoxically, the hard, clenched fist is not the only symbol of 
Communism. There is a fist thrust into the faces of capitalist exploit- 
ers, — hand of compassion stretched forth to the poor 


Mrs. Hattie Holmes, 268 W. 153rd St., who was inspired by Angelo 
Herndon and the role the Comunists play in the unemployed movement. 
Now she and her daughter are devoting themselves to the principles of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 


Pennsylvania Aims 
To Be Keystone in 


Communist Party 


Plans in Drive for 
Recruiting of 


Eastern and Western District Conference Maps 


Daily Worker and 
New Members 


ment said: 


the country. Within a brief 


At a meeting of Communist Party representatives 
from the Eastern and Western Districts of Pennsylvania 
held to map plans for the recruiting campaign now under 
- way, determination was expressed to make the Keystone 
State the keystone of the Communist Party. Their state- 


We. Pennsylvanians are proud of the fact that our state 
is one of the most progressive and best unionized states in 


span of a few years we have 


advanced from the position of a state that was stigmatized 


in this nation as being “rotten, corrupt and content” to our 
present advanced position. © 


We have emerged from a half 
century old rule of Republican re- 
action, of the Fricks and Schwabs, 
Penroses and Grundys, of the 
Mellons and Pews, and the. mur- 
derous atrocities of their Pinker- 
tons, coal and iron police, and 
state cossacks, until now the right 
to organize, free speech and as- 
sémblage has definitely been won. 

CRADLE OF UNIONISM 


Pennsylvania, the former strong- 
hold of the open shop, now be- 
comes the cradle of the most 
powerful trade union movement our 
country has ever seen—the C.. O. 

The establishment of unionism 
and civil liberties in Pennsylvania 
was won through many years of 
bitter struggle and sacrifice by the 
miners, steel workers and textile 
workers of this state, rising in 
struggle and being defeated time 
after time, but struggling on and 
on until the Unions are finally es- 
tablished. No greater record of 
heroic battle exists than that put 
up by the miners of our state. 


In the course of these haroic 

battles of the toilers of our state, 
the Communist Party was born 
and established in Pennsylvania. 
. The Communist Party was and 
is bone of the bone and flesh of 
the flesh of the steel workers and 
miners of Pennsylvania, a part of 
every picket line, in the first ranks 
of every organizing campaign, an 
aid and counsel in all strikes, tak- 
ing our full share of casualties and 
jail sentences in every battle. 


FIGHT FOR PROGRESS 


The Communists are today fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with 
progressives everywhere in the 


1 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


double the membership of our 
party. 

Both Districts of the Communist 
Party in the state, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, call upon every 
Communist to enlist in this cam- 
palgn, to double the membership 
of our party. 


PLAYS BIG ROLE 


Thousands of trade unionists 
and progressive people recognize 
that in the splendid victories won 
in our state, the Communist Party 
played an outstanding role as a 
unifying force, an organizer and 
an educator. 

Now is the time for every Com- 
munist to take full advantage of 
the increased prestige of our 
party and the growing political 
consciousness of the masses, to 
bring into our party those thou- 
Sands of workers in the mines, 
mills and factories of our state who 
are learning through their own 
experiences the need of a revolu- 
tionary party in the struggle for 
better conditions today and for 
£cialism, 


Every branch and committee in 
the state must spring into action 
and fulfill the directives of our 
Central Committee on the recruit- 
ing drive and meet our financial 
Obligation to the people’s cham- 
pion, the Daily Worker. 

Communists of Pennsylvania, let 
your answer to the appeal of the 
Central Committee for more mem- 
bers be: We will make the Key- 
None State the keystone of our 
party. 


and Rhode Island will : 
fraternal delegates rounding out 


CHALLENGE OF 
“NEW ENGLAND 
C.P. ACCEPTED 


Pittsburgh Says It Will 
Easily Outdistance 
Rival in Drive 


The Communist Party District 
Committee of Western Pennsylva- 
nia has written the following let- 
ter in reply to a cHallenge from the 
Communist Party of the New Eng- 


The letter follows: 


“To the Officers and Members of 
the Communist Party of the New 
England States: 
“Dear Comrades: 
“We were quite surprised to re- 
ceive a challenge from your dis- 
trict in the present recruiting and 
Daily Worker Drive. We must ad- 
mit that we admire the audacity 
of your unqualified challenge. It 
indicates that the Party in New 
England must have grown in in- 
fluence and membership. How- 
ever, we want to make sure that 
you realize what this challenge im- 
Plies. 
“We have set ourselves the task 
of recruiting 300 steel workers. We 
challenge you to match this with 
textile workers. We further chal- 
lenge you to recruit a marine 
worker for every miner we get. 
“Will you 


We are betting we reach the quota 
before you. 

It is only fair that we warn you 
to give careful consideration to 
these conditions before accepting in- 
asmuch as we consider ourselves 
in a very favorable position to go 
over the top in both drives. 

“We will meet your delegates at 
the Party Builders Congress to co- 
lect the bet and you better be well 
heeled. 


“With best wishes we remain 
“Fraternally yours, 

“District ee 

“Western Penna.” 


Basie Trades 


At C. P. Bay 
State Parley 


Wide Interest Proves 
Growth of Party in 
New England 


BOSTON, Mass., Sept. 6 — The 
Communist Party of Massachusetts 
is calling a convention for Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 17, 18, 
and 19, at the Ritz Plaza Hotel in 

Boston. 


Heralding it far and wide, in- 
forming the people of Massachusetts, 
inviting the press and the 
special commission investigating 
Communist, fascist and Nazi activ- 
ities, the convention marks à new 
departure for the Party. 

The convention will be a living 
testimonial to the growth and 
vitality of the Party. From tex- 
tile, shoe, rubber, marine, garment 
industries, retail clerks from the 
various neighborhoods, etc. will 
come delegates reporting on their 
achievements and problems. Frater- 
nal delegates are coming from sym- 
pathetic organizations. From 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 

also come 


the picture of New England. 
With the searchlight of the state 
upon us a Constitution for the 


be a plan of action that will rally 
the people of the Commonwealth 
against the Economic Royalists of 
the state. The Party will boldly 
proclaim that the road to Social- 
ism lies through Democracy, that 
our Party is legal and is part of 
the American tradition. 

The delegates will deliberate for 
3 days. The convention will be 
climaxed by a mass meeting at 
Boston Symphony Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 19. Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party will be the main speaker. 
Otis Hood, candidate for Mayor of 
Boston, and Phil Frankfeld, state 
secretary will also speak. The 
meeting will be rounded out with an 
excellent musical program. 

This convention of the 1,000 Com- 
munists in Massachusetts will lay 
the basis for a mass Communist 
Party in New England and help 


mobilize the people for the People’s 
Front of Massachusetts, 
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Rent Your Room 
Through a Want-Ad 


No need to lose money on your vacant room when 
you can rent it so easily and inexpensively 
through a WANT-AD in the Daily or Sunday 
Worker. It is the best way of getting just the 
young man or woman you would like to have in 
your home at the rental you are asking... . The 
rates are amazingly low. . ..$1.20 for a 10-word 
ad for 3 weekdays . . . $2.30 for a whole week. 
See Page 3 for the nearest Want-Ad ‘Station 
where you may place your ad. | 


DAILY WORKER 


For Want-Aa Results at LOWEST cost 


match us dollar for 
dollar in the ‘Daily’ Financial Drive | 


Party will be drawn up; there will ® 


Plisburgh Mom Mem ber 
Describes Method of 
Party Reeruiting 


Worker Recruited 8 Communists After Reading 
Comrades Foster’s and Browder’s Reports, 
Organizes Work on Systematic Basis 


for the Party. 


and four Negroes. 


pretty dead 


tematic basis. 


to chance. 


best recruiters. 


cruiting was tremendous. 


(By a 5th Ward Branch Member) 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 6—The Communist Party re- 
cruiting campaign has fired me with the zeal and deter- 
mination to put forward my best Communist self and to 
be constantly on the alert for any worker or person of my 
acquaintance who shows any signs of being a prospect 


I first realized how loose my attitude toward recruiting 
had been when I read Comrades Foster’s and Browder's 
reports in the July Communist. 
recruit in my mass organization. 

So far, I have recruited two Catholic workers, a reg- 
istered nurse, an office worker, an unemployed worker, 


JOBS ACK FO 
715 IN CH 


Had 1 Transfer ; 


but Were Fired by 
WPA Bosses 


CHICAGO, Ill., Sept. 6—The 
linois Workers Alliance won 
tory when the Chicago of 
the WPA re-instated 75 d 
WPA workers. 


I decided to go out and 


The experience I gained from this re- 


I learned that the red scare is 
., . only a few of our more backward Party 
members still feel it, but the masses of workers are not 
afraid of our Party. They are eager to learn about it, 
and to join it when they find out what we stand for. I 
also learned that the correct approach of the Party to the 
big issues of today has won it great numbers of admirers. 
I have put my mass recruiting campaign on a sys- 
First, I made a list of all my non-Party 
acquaintances; a list of the active members of my mass 
organization; and a list of people in my neighborhood. 
“Secondly, I worked out a way of getting literature into 
the hands of those people—appropriate literature with a 
special appeal for the particular individual. 
cided to visit each one systematically and to leave nothing 
So far, I have succeeded in recruiting some 
members. But I want to announcesthat my hat is in the 
ring for the Party Building Congress in New York for the 


Third, I de- 


Civil Liberties 
Injunction proceedings 


People’s Press, labor 


Civil Liberties Union 


ders not to return to 


being planned by the 


Union 


To Sue Jersey Police 
For False Arrests 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Sept. 6— 


to restrain 


Jersey City police from interfering 
with distribution of copies of the 


weekly, are 


being prepared by the American 


in coopera- 


tion with the Can Workers Union 
and other liberal organizations, fol- 
lowing the arrest of two union men 
for distributing the newspaper be- 
fore the Hudson plant of the 
American Can Company. 

The two union men were fi- 
nally released by the police, with or- | was 


Jersey City. 


Civil suis for damages against | one 
the police for false arrest are also 


ACLU. 


Man Executes Self By 


Converting Car Into 
Lethal Gas Chamber 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 6 (UP.— 
Carl B. Yeargin, 44-year-old ma- 
chinist, converted his automobile 
trailer into a lethal gas chamber 
Sunday and died like a condemned 
criminal by his own hand. 

He timed his death with an 
alarm clock and left one reqfest: 
“Bury me whole.” 

While he lay on the floor waiting 
for the clock to tick away his life, 
he wrote to a woman named “Jean.” 
And after he had died, a woman 
who signed her name “Jean” slipped 
a note to him under the trailer 
door, evidently unaware that he 


was gone. 
His device consisted of t ‘we silts 
attached to the key stem of 
the alarm clock and the other dan- 
gling from a piece of string. 


on 

South Side, had requested trans- 
fers from Project 3503 on the 
| North Side to one closer home, 
| They were thereupon given 
Slips declaring them unfit 
| Work. The next morning all 
gathered 


These workers, who live a 
tar 


ing reinstatement. They will be age 

signed to a project nearer . 
Robert Foley, leader of the IW 

informed the Daily Worker that 


began a sit-down strike at the pub- 
Ac relations bureau of the Chicagg 
| Relief Administration at 740 W, 
| Harrison St. to protest’ curtailment 


ot relief and the attempt of tha. 


administration to send them bac ~ 
to Missouri, Kansas, Mississippi and 
other states where they had lived = 
before coming to Tilinois. 

They were aided by more thag 
forty outside pickets and the IWA 
which has furnished them with 
prepared meals. 

Damgaard, in charge of the bue 
reau, cut his vacation short t 
meet with the sit-down demon- 
strators. He said he wants to set- 
tle the strike peacably and in- 
formed the workers that he is rece 
ommending that the grievances of 
the individuals be taken care of. 


othe WEA, 
relief and old age divisions of the 
IWA. This weeks loop focal Ga 
WPA is being established. 


Rival Nudist Camps 


4 


Manhattan 


Army- Navy Stores 


A SQUARE DEAL. 


121 3rd Ave., at 14th 
St. Tents and Camp Supplies. 


HUDSON, 105 Third Ave. 


cor 13. 
tion, tent and camp equipment. 


Vaca- 


Barber Shops 


Buttons 


NS, Buckles covered 
material while you wait. 
tons, 543 8th Ave. 


with your own 
Novelty But- 


ME. 83-2450 


Clothing 


WORKERS’ CENTER BARBER SHOP, 50 
I. 18th St. One flight up. Union shop. | 


| Patronize 
who patronize your paper! 
Mention the DAILY and SuUN- 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


For Your Convenience and Economy 


these merchants 


Cut Rate Drugs 


LUXOR PHARMACY, 220 KE. Noth 88. 
(Sheridan Ave.) IWO Store JE. 71272. 
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’ FOR LO — 
DAY WORKER when yon buy Mitchell's. Accurate Prescriptions. 
from these advertisers, Jerome Ave., near Mosholu 
MAOY. Allerton and Cruger A 2 “ae 
: . an ves. 
Optometrist 241415 „ 
HARRY Mu. B Optometrist, 367 7th Loe 
Ave., near 3ist. LO. 3-2888. House Furnishings 
ASSOCIA OPTOMETRISTS. Eyes 
examined, glasses fitted. 247 W. 34th 1 xp, 1815 
St. ME. 3-243. i 715 Allerton Ave. : ¢ 
H. GOTTLIEB. Eyes examined, glasses a — 
fitted. 212 E. 14th St., near zd Ave. Jeweler 
AR. 7-553. , wi 
— 1 U „ 740 
ö ? ] — call on * 
Printers’ Machinery ay an 
LINOTYPE MAINTENANCE CO, 237 : 
Lafayette St. CA. 6-0241. Printing ma- Optometrists 
chinery of every description sold on — 
terms. A. J 


NEWMAN 
Clothing. 


BROS. Men's & Young Men's 
84 Stanton St., 


nr. Orchard. 


Dentists 


SHIFPERSON, 353 E. 
ist Ave. Hours 9-9, Sun. 


14th St., cor. 
10-2. 


DR. 0. 


WEISMAN, Sur 
1 Union Sq. W., Suite 511. 


Dentist, 
71-6296. 


rgeon 
GR. 


DR. I. F. RELKIN, 
58th-59th Sts. VO. 


1108 Second Ave., bet. 
82280. 9 to 8 daily, 


. BLOCK, EYES examined, 
— * 163rd St. and So. Bivd. 9 
1875. 


Printing 
LIBERAL PRESS INC., 80 4th Ave. SPring| DR. MITCHELL R. AUSTIN, Optometrist. 
7-1610. , 732 Allerton Ave. Bye Examinations, — 
Radio Service 


‘SETS and Servicé—Sol Radio, St. 
Nicholas — near 125th. UN. 47203. 


Brooklyn 


Restaurants 


PURRIERS 1 at Siegel's Kosher Restau- 
rant, 139 W. 28th St., bet. 6-7th Aves. 


Express & Moving 


FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and mov- 


ing. 13 East 7th St., near 3rd Ave. 
ORehard 4-5326. 
Laundry 


ing, 310 Second Ave. 


MODEL Hand Laundry, n and oye 


and Laundry, 


306 W. 22d St. 


SURPRISE H 
OH. 3-1477. 10c lb. finished and mended. 


Ib. 


SANITARY, 179 8th Ave. CH. 3-73)1. ide 
50% flat. Mending, delivery free. 


ORIGINAL—AL. 4-4695. Family Wash 
100 Id., 50 per cent Flat "hequired. 
Shirts trifle extra. 

Mattresses 


REMADE & Sterilized. 
Comfortable Mattress Co 
DR. 4-6643. 


* 


88. K. Bway. 


af 


M imeographing 


COOPER - TISHKOFF, Mim aphing, 
— Yiddish, English. 


— 


Moving & Storage 


Blvd.. Dayton 01000 


Oculists and Opticians 


7 


| Moving, storage. 
No m down, ee 865 meena 
Ave., igh Bronx, 932 So. 


| 


SOLLINS, 216 E. jah St., 1 flucht up. 
Seven-course dinner 55c. Lunch 35-45c. 

LOUIS RESTAURANT, 207 FE. i4th St. 
Tasty meals, luncheon 35c, dinner 80e, 
supper 55c. 


CHINESE VILLAGE, 141 W. 33d St. 
Chinese and American Lunch 35c, Din- 
ner 50c. 4 


Stationery 


GENSUP STATIONERY COMPANY, INCO. 
Formerly General Supply, largest supply 
mimeo products, lower prices. Buy at 
100 per cent union stationers 
41 EAST 14TH ST. GRAMERCY 17-7211 


Typewriters & Mimeographs 


ALL MAKES. new and rebulit. J. B. Al- 
bright & Co., 832 Broadway. AL. 4-4828. 


Watch Repairing 


FOR GOOD 


WATCH and clock repairing, . 


Baby Carriages 
SAUL’S, 31 Graham Ave, cor. Ceok St. 
Storkline. 


Juvenile Furn. Bilt-Rite. 
Open evenings. 


Gas Station 


| FIRST GRADE, East 98th St. & Blake 
Ave, ©.L0. Union. Happy motoring. 


Men’s Hats 


| QUALITY, Style, Price, Union Hats. Lous 


Friedman, 1716 Pitkin Ave, 


Optometrist 


J. BRESALIER. Eyes examined, 
fitted. 525 Sutter Ave. IWO 


Photo Studio 


Made. 1595-Pitkin Aye. 


Wet Wash Laundry 


BLUE BIRD. of the better kind: Unie 
oh 


r 
e 


4 * 
8 > =) 55 1 


3 


—P. Zwick. 623 Lexington Ave. at 53d: ONT, CLO. Union. Gall & delivers ; 
457 Vermont. AP. 6-7090. ‘ 5 
Bronx BRIGHTON BEACH 
Appetizing Store Fruits & Vegetables 
TALITY, SERVI leanliness, | ECONOMY. Fresh daily fruits & Weg 
2 * 2 Mittentag s. Amy Allerton Ave., tables. 623 Brighton Beach Ave. 
near Wallace Ave. 
Luncheonette 


Beauty Salon 


PEARL'S Breakfast, lunch, 


PERMANENT $2.50: 3-4 Head. 
Beauty Salon, 938 Freeman St., 
Hoe Ave, corner store, 


Preeman 
cor. 


cream, drinks. - in — peed 


Men's Wear 


Cafeteria 


Jacks Complete Line Haberdashe 
portwear,, Jantzens, Adam ' 
Workers prices, 705 Brighton Beach Ave 


COOPERATIVE OPTICIANS. Union Shop. bp ~~ 8 Dining oom, 5 — 
1 Union . (cor, 14h St.). Room Banquets arrang ronx 1 N 
806, e . Park East. Radio Sales & Service — 

COHEN’S, 117 Orchard St. DR. 4-9850.| FOR GOOD FOOD visit Cosmo Cate- GEORGE'S Licensed Radio 
Prescriptions filled. . duplicated. teria, 726 EB. Tremont Ave. Brighton Beach Ave. SH. 3- 
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For Labor— In the 
Voor Before Us 


«sterday’s Labor Day celebrations, 
che e thought that struck a partic- 
ularly responsive note among the marching 
workers. 

That thought was: The Need for Trade 
Union Unity, 

The Freys may seek, with bitter venom, 
further to divide the movement. The other 
reactionaries on the executive council may 
try by threats for wider and wider splits. 
But the rank and file of the workers, al- 
lowed proper expression, stand for a united, 

, labor movement. 

hey, Pa.—where the pro-fascist 

tes threaten all labor—A. F. of L. 
unions united last week with the C.1.0. in 
the common fight. In the Labor Day parades 
of yesterday, in many cities, the locals affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. marched hand in 
hand with C. I. O. unionists. 

“The Brewery Worker,” official organ 
of the International Union of United Brew- 
ery Workers, stresses this strong sentiment 


among the rank and file in its latest issue. 
This union, be it remembered, is affiliated 


with the American Federation of Labor. 


Under the title of “Unity Preferred,” 
this important international ,union organ 
Says: 

“Because of this great need for a solid front 
of the workers, the orders which emanate from 
official A. F. of L. sources to split, divide, ex- 
punge and expel are in the main being com- 
pletely ignored. In some instances the local cen- 
tral bodies go through the form of dividing, 
though making first sure that the substance of 
unity shall remain. In most other central bodies 
no action whatever is taken to carry out in letter 
or in spirit the ruinous policy which the top A. 
F of , afficialdom has embarked upon.” 


basis of which occurrences, The 

Worker” correctly concludes: “The 
kaun and file of organized workers are hold- 
ing to their stock of Unity Preferred.” 

What is the foundation stone for such 
unity? “The Brewery Worker” also deals 
with that. In another editorial entitled, 
Industrial Unionism the Answer,” it points 
to the success of such unionism in the mass 
production industries. 

The A. F. of L. executive council, in op- 
posing industrial unionism,” “is upholding 
a dying, if not a static idea.” The indus- 
trial union advocates, on the other hand, 
“sre backing a dynamic surge. Industrial 
unionism cannot be denied.” 

There is the slogan that can ring—from 
this Labor Day on—through the ranks of 
the A. F. of L. unions: “Unity—on the basis 
of industrial unionism in the giant trusti- 
fied industries.” 

When Matthew Woll, one of the chief 
splitters of the labor movement, talks of 
reunited labor —as he did yesterday—he 
speaks with his tongue in his cheek. He 
speaks in defense of the reprehensible poli- 
cies of the executive council, which have 
fought organization of the unorganized and 
have torn asunder the movement rather 
than move forward. 

The rank and file of the A. F. of L. 
‘unions have much to do. They can bring 
strong pressure on the Denver convention 
to act for unity. They have a serious obli- 
gation to insist upon a national unity con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., C. I. O. and rail- 
road unions—one in which the voice of the 


rank and file can be heard. . 


That is the most urgent of undertakings 


| during the year before Labor Day, 1938. 


Pointing the Path 


To Peace in China 


„While some peace societies in this country 
are floundering in the stormy and dangerous 
Pacific, others have gotten the true bearings 


on the route to world peace. 


The five peace organizations headed by 


World Peace Ways which showed a hesitant 
and bewildered attitude when a firm stand 
__. for peace is necessary would do well to study 
mme latest declaration placed before Secretary 
f State Hull. 


Against the isolationist trends expressed 


N by some who earnestly desire peace, a num- 
ber of influential groups and leading pacifists 


have strongly urged collective action to end 


> the war in the Pacific and to prevent its 
bursting out into a world slaughter. 


ost 
* 
> a 
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“ 


sor James T. Shotwell, president of the League 
of Nations Association; Charles G. Fenwick, one 
of this country’s delegates to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held 
at Buenos Aires last December; Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Charles P. 
Taft, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, S. Van B. Nichols, 
Richard Wood, Alves Long and Clark M. Eichel- 
berger. 


The above commended the administration 
for its wisdom in not being stampeded into 
enforcing the so-called neutrality act which 
would have aided Japan. ve 

We believe that the following reply to 
those who would scuttle and run from all ef- 
forts to enforce collective peace action, in the 
Pacific is particularly apt: 

“Certain advocates of neutrality,” said the 
above signatories of the statement, “state that 
the U. S. is faced with the choice of complete 

withdrawal from Eastern Asia er war. We re- 


fuse to be impaled on either horn of this 
dilemma, War is not the only alternative.” 


They then state two alternatives which 
have not yet been vigorously employed, 
namely, the Kellogg Peace Pact and provi- 
sions implementing it such as an embargo 
against the aggressor Japan, we can add, and 
the Nine-Power Treaty. 

Another very important road to peace in 
the Pacific not yet grasped by many peace 
societies is the advocacy of a Pacific-Non- 
Aggression Pact, the way for which was al- 
ready opened by the conclusion of the Chi- 
nese-Soviet non-aggression pact. 

* 


Malnutrition 
Capitalist Disease 


“While the United States is experimenting 
with methods to prevent surplus crops, while 
Brazil is dumping coffee into the sea, millions 
of people are underdeveloped or living in a state 
of subnormal health and energy because of 
chronic malnutrition. And some of these 
millions, by a final twist of irony, are living right 
here, undernourished while we wrestle with the 
‘problem of abundance.’ ” 


The above is not a quotation from the 
Daily Worker. It is from the leading edi- 
torial in Saturday’s New York Times, com- 
menting on the 330-page report on “Nutri- 
tion” which has just been issued by the 
mixed committee of the League of Nations. 

The Times thus makes a damning indict- 
ment of its own campaign for balancing the 
budget at the expense of the unemployed 


and of its opposition to the Black-Connery 
Wages and Hours Bill. 


But the facts contained in the report 
on “Nutrition” are much more than an 
indictment of the immediate progress of 
the reactionaries, These tragic facts con- 
viet the entire capitalist system of the 
most terrible crimes against humanity. A 
system which, after reaching the peak of 
its development condemns millions to 
chronic malnutrition and all the suffer- 
ing, disease and death which malnutrition 
brings, deserves itself to be condemned 
to death. 


This state of affairs emphasizes the fact 
that only under Socialism, which puts an 
end to the exploitation of man by man, jis 
it possible to wipe out want in the midst of 
plenty and achieve abundance for all. Wit- 
ness the steady improvement in the living 
standards of the common people in the 
Soviet Union, where malnutrition has be- 
come a thing of the past. 

Even Webb Miller, in the highly dis- 
torted series on the Soviet Union he has 
written for the United Press, was compelled 
to admit in one of his articles that the 
thousands of vacationing workers he saw on 
the Soviet beaches were “obviously well 
nourished and happy.” 


150 Years of the 


U.S. Constitution 


Ten days from today marks the 150th 
anniversary of the framing of the United 
States Constitution. 

The next day—Sept. 18—has been set 


aside by the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party for the celebration of this 
momentous event. It has been rightly 
designated “Tom Paine Day,” as-this year 
1937 is the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of that great inspirer of the American Rev- 
olution. = ) 
From all corners of the country we can 
expect large and impressive gatherings to 
commemorate these two events. 

Tom Paine Day can be the occasion for 


every district and section of the Party to 


bring home to their fellows among the 
American people the true role of the Con- 
stitution. It can also be the means for em- 
phasizing that Communism is Twentieth 
Century Americanism, in a living sense. 

The Tories and the Trusts are seeking 
to steal the Constitution from the people. 
But, as the Central Committee stressed, 
“the Constitution, American people, belongs 
to you.” . 

We expect to see that truth brought for- 
ward in every section of the country on Sept. 
18—in the meetings arranged by the divi- 
sions of the Part. 

As the Central Committee said: The 
year which marks 150 years of the Con- 
stitution is also the year of the greatest 
crisis of American democracy. The com- 
memoration of this event must be the oc- 
casion for arousing and organizing the 
American people to defeat the economic 
royalists, the modern Tories, and for estab- 
lishing safeguards and guarantees for our 
democratic rights.” 7 
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World Front 


By HARRY GANNES 


One of the most reprehensible results of 
the State Department's middle-of-the-road 
policy anent Fascist war threats is the pres- 


ence of an American diplomatic representa- 


tive at the Nazi Nuremberg Congress which 
opened Monday. 

What distinguishes the present Nazi confab from 
previous congresses is that it is primarily a gathering 
to consolidate the Fascist nations for world war. 

The big feature of the event will be Italian, Span- 
ish and Japanese Fascist delega- 
tions. It is the object of Hitler 
and Mussolini to give the Con- 
gress the stamp of a closer alli- 
ance of the war-mongering pow- 
ers, Italy, Germany and Japan. 

And it is to that Congress that 
Secretary of State Hull accredits 
a diplomatic representative. 

Against the sharp protests of 
U. S. Ambassador to Germany, 
William E. Dodd, now in the 
United States, the State Depart- 
ment condoned the acceptance of Hitler’s invitation by 
Prentis Gilbert, Charge d’Affaires in Berlin during 
Dodd's absence. ; 

Opinion in Washington more authoritative than 
rumor says that Dodd will not go back to Germany 
now. After the Nuremberg Congress and his protest 
against gracing the Nazi war-inviting pow-wow. with 
the presence of a diplomatic representative of the 
United States, it is declared Ambassador Dodd will be 
persona non grata (undesirable) to the Nazis. ö 

It is further stated in Washington that Dodd will 


be replaced by Ambassador Davies, now at Moscow. 


Whether Gilbert Prentiss or Dodd will go to Moscow 
as ambassador is not yet definite. 

The representatives of the democratic powers who 
were invited to box seats near Hitler at the Nuremberg 
Congress will be treated to one of the most insulting 
spectacles ever concocted by tyrants to annoy nations 
considered as potential enemies. The United States, 
Britain and France will be told that Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy and Militarist Japan are consolidating 
their forces for a world war against democracy and 
against all present territorial boundaries. 


+ 

Since he knows that General Franco can never 
win the war against the Spenish people on the de- 
cisive Madrid plateau, Mussolini hopes to carry the 
Victory for Spanish Fascism in the Medditerranean and 
at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

Mussolini’s victory at Santander has been counter- 
balanced by the People's Army storming Belchite. 
Italian Fascism is fearful of another winter’s siege 
of General Franco’s mercenary hordes and is absolutely 
certain that the People’s Army, if it can keep open the 
sealanes for supplies, will follow up Belchite with 
more serious assaults on Rome's Spanish puppets. 

The huge cost of keeping Franco supplied with arms 
and men has been such a heavy drain on both Italy 
and Germany that neither Hitler nor Mussolini ean 
bear the prospects of another year’s fighting. 

When he was pleading for a friendly agreement 
with the British Tories Mussolini at the same time 
was forced to risk straining relations with the Cham- 
berlain government by his piracy in the Mediterranean. 

* 


Mussolinis main goal, of course, is to destroy or 
drive out all Soviet ships en route to Spain. To do 
that he must dominate not only the Dardanelles but 
the Turkish and Greek coast. Since this would not 
entirely stop shipments by way of the Straits of 
Gibralter, if Mussolini wants to try to make his 
Mediterranean blockade water-tight, he must be ready 
to bottle up the entire Mediterranean. 

Thus aiming a blow at the Soviet Union, Mussolini 
punches the vital trade arteries of both France and 
Britain. That presents the British Tories with a 
dilemma. To wink at Mussolini’s naval aid to Franco 
the British must further weaken their position in the 
Mediterranean. To appease public opinion in Britain 
and to keep France in tow the British Tory press 
thunders at Italy while the Foreign Office and diplo- 
mats secretly delay and connive with Mussolini. 

Mussolini seems convinced that the British will 
brook inconvenience in the Mediterranean for a quick 
termination of the war in Spain with a Fascist vic- 
tory. The only fly in the ointment if the Tory fear 
that Mussolini would not stop his piracy against 
British and French interests but would continue more 
provocatively if Rome controlled the government on 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

Chamberlain, therefore, resorts to procrastination 
and hypocrisy. Instead of calling a conference of the 
injured powers, Britain, Spain, France and the Soviet 
Union, the British are most anxious to invite Musso- 
lini. That's like calling an emergency meeting to dis- 
cuss a series of terrible crimes and inviting the crim- 
inal to plan strategy. 

What the British Tories fear may spoil their game 
is the determination of the Soviet Union to end 
Mussolini’s piracy and to keep trade open in the 
Mediterranean. 
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NO PRISONERS TAKEN 


. 
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Japan's army invading China is taking no military prisoners in the areas where her troops ha ve 
seized control. Photo shows a group of Chinese soldiers captured by the Japanese, flung into a pool of water 
outside Tientsin, their hands or feet bound. Tokio’s soldiers get target practice shooting their helpless 4 
forms as they float in the water. 
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| Letters from Our Readers : i 


Saved Browder’s Speech on Supreme 
Court—Calls It ‘A Masterly Summary 
New Orleans, La. 


‘Daily’ Readers Should Protest 
‘Red-Baiters’ Over Air-Waves— 
New Tork, N. 7. 

When. I turned on the radio last Saturday night,, 
on Station WEAF, I was shocked to hear a drooling 
voice ladle out words of enthusiastic praise for 
Admiral Kolchak, the butcher White Guard who ate 
tempted to restore capitalism in Russia during the 
civil war. The speaker revealed himself to be a news- 
paperman who had covered the White angle of the 
civil war. As he went along, he managed to get in a 
good number of dagger thrusts at the Soviet Union, 
“Bolshevik thugs and assassins,” and all that sort of 
thing. He was also full of pity for the head of the a 
ment which produces such revolutionary leaders as English espionage service in Russia, who was flung in 
Earl Browder and William Foster! R. C. the jug by the Bolsheviks while disguised as a Czech 

e together with the speaker. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

On the theory of better late than never, I want to 
send you my belated congratulations on your publica- 
tion of May 29, which contained Earl Browder’s speech 
on the Constitutional Crisis in the United States. Not 
finding fime to read the speech when it was printed, 
I saved it until I could get around to it. I’m certainly 
glad I did, too, for after studying in a college Folitical 
Science course, the material with which Mr. Browder 
deals I can say that I've never read such a masterly 
summary of the subject as he presented. 

We can have faith in our American Labor move- 


After the program ended, I called up the National 

Louisville Enthusiast Suggests Broadcasting System and asked to speak to the pro- 
Daily’ Scrapbook For Contacts— gram editor, I was connected with someone who asked 
Louisville, Ky. me what my complaint was—which I told him. I 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Has anyone. ever suggested a large-scale output of 
a Daily Worker Scrapbook? One of our comrades who 
is now in Spain tried it with effective results. He 
clipped all the important articles appearing in the 
“Daily” and pasted them in a scrapbook. It was con- 
stantly used for both reference and contact work. 

Many of our contacts could not or would not buy 
the Daily Worker. They were lent the scrapbook, 
which proved to be for them both interestingly novel 
and instructive. In this way our contacts learned 
what the Communist Party has been doing in the 
past three years. : 

If the scrapbook motion has not been made as yet, 
Im making it now. Do I hear a second? Besides it's 
fun in itself. 3 

A LOUISVILLE SCRAPBOOK ENTHUSIAST. 


pointed out that N.B.C. was sponsoring this program, 
which was a vicious and slandering attack on a friendly 
nation with which this country was cooperating in 
defense of peace. When he had the nerve to defend 
the speaker—Linton Wells by name—on the grounds 
of “free speech,” I remarked that the usual thing in 
case of a controversial subject is for the radio station 
to make it clear that it does not hold tHe views of 
the speaker (and,this was not done). 

I discussed the-whole question with the N.B.C. man 
for about five minutes. He seemed rather disturbed 
that the whole question should be brought up. I think 
that if Daily“ readers, whenever they hear Red- 
-baiters of this breed over the radio, were to raise a 
howl with the broadcasters, we would see and hear 
less of them. Why not make it a regular practice? 

H. R. 
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_harsh on laben 


Justice McCooey’s 

Vitamins 

„ In “the good old days” before the War, 
free lunches went with beer. Now, they go 


with Supreme Court justiceships. 
Over in the borough of Brooklyn, there 


is a Supreme Court Justice by the name of 


McCooey. He is the son and heir of that 
Tammany ally, the late John McCooey, who 
waxed fat and wealthy as Brooklyn’s boss. 
Suddenly the junior McCooey has leaped 
onto the front pages of the newspapers. 
Following in the footsteps of his sire, he has 


displayed unwonted zeal in putting down a 


strike at one of the Sartori restaurants. Vio- 
lating the state law on injunctions in labor 
disputes, he has refused to allow pickets the 
right of trial by jury. Not only that: he has 
threatened to send any and all pickets to jail 
for a long, long time. 

The cause for all this zeal has now come 
out. Members of the waiters and waitresses 
union swear that the said McCooey has been 
receiving free meals for many months from 
the said Sartori. He and his family have 


been served luxurious repasts and have not 


paid for them. 

Of course, Justice MeCooey will indig- 
nantly deny that this free furnishing of vita- 
mins and calories to his make-up have in- 
terfered with that “independence” of the 
bench, of which we have recently heard so 
much. 

There are many worthy judges, just the 
same, who would not want a roll-call on the 
“little favors” that they have received—in 
the way of free meals and the like. It might 
reveal the reason why so many of them are 

obliging to employing 
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~ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


1. Question: What do you mean 
when you say—Communism is 20th 
Century Americanism? x 

. * 


The Communist Party is no more 
of a foreign importation than the 1 
people that constitute its member - 
ship. Sixty-five percent of its 
members are native born and its 
leaders, Earl Browder, Wm. Z. Fose 
ter, James W. Ford, C. A. Hathaway, 
Robert Minor, Mother Bloor are the 
sons and daughters of the plains of 
Massachusetts, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Alabama, Texas and New York. We 
Communists love our.country. If 
we did not love it so much, per- 
haps we would surrender it to Wall 
Street. We are determined to save 
our country from the hell of caple 
talism. Because we love our coun- 
try and the masses of its toiling 
people, we have a deep and moving 
hatred of the system, and of those 
who fatten on the system which 
turns our potential paradise into a 
living hell. 


under the crops in our fields, who 
would close down and scrap our 
factories, who would keep millions 

of willing toilers, anxious to create 
the good things of life, living like 
beggars upon charity. Americanism 
means to take for our country all 
the best achievements of the human 
mind in all lands. Just as the men 
who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence had been nurtured 
upon the French Encyclopedist and 
the British classical economists, 50 
the men who will write our modern 
declaration of independence of a 
dying capitalist system must feed 
themselves upon the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, 
the modern representatives of hu- 
man progress. That's why we say, 
we are the Americans and Commu- 
nism is the Americanism of the 20th 
century. 


Answer: Americanism is not, as 
the Liberty Leaguers contend, 
slavery to outlived institutions, pre- 
servation of privilege, the degrada- 
tion of the masses. The heart of 
Americanism is the revolutionary. 
tradition, and we Communists are 
the only ones who consciously con- 
tinue this tradition and apply it to 
the problems of today. American- 
ism, in this revolutionary sense, 
means to stand in the forefront of 
human progress. It means con- 
stantly to free ourselves of the old, 
the outworn, the decaying, and to 
press forward to the young, the 
vital, the living, the expanding. It 
means to fight uncompromisingly 
against those who would plow 


of Manufacturers and the vigilante bands 


His Program 


cratic Parties are dissolving and new polit- 
ical alignments emerging, Dr. Butler pro- 
poses that the old parties be replaced by 
two new ones, to be known as Constitutionale 
Liberal and Reactionary-Radical. | " 

He illustrates what he means by pre- 
senting an immediate program for America. 
From which it becomes evident that his 
Constitutional-Liberal Party has about as 
much connection with liberalism as Hitler’s 
National Socialist Party with Socialism— 
and for the same reasons. | 

Butler’s program includes the following: 

Outlawing of all sitdown and sympathetic 

strikes, strikes in breach of an agreément, 
strikes called without a secret vote of the work- 
ers, or “strikes designed or calculated to coerce 
the government whether local, state or national, 
either directly or by inflicting hardship and 
damage upon the citizens of any community”; 
compulsory incorporation of labor unions; op- 
position to federal wages and hours legislation. 
to the closed shop, and to a labor party; en- 
dorsement of the anti-labor bills introduced by 
Representative Wadsworth of New York, mem- 
ber of the national executive éommittee of the 
American Liberty League, and Representative 
Hoffman of Michigan, stooge of the auto cor- 
porations and sponsor of company unions. 

All of this was presented as a program 
against fascism and punctuated with fre- 
quent denunciations of labor leaders as 
“racketeers.” 

It is too bad that Nicholas Murray will 
never realize his ambition to be the Fuehrer 
of America. He knows all the words and 
muse, but he just isn't the typ. e. 
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A Would-Be Fuehrer Offers 


» Of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler it may 
be said, paraphrasing Voltaire, that if he 
didn’t exist, it would be necessary for the 
capitalist class to invent him. 

For mare years than anyone can remem- 
ber he has been president of Columbia Uni- . 
versity. During all those years he has said 
the right th at the right tables, has. 
fawned on the proper people, and, in return, 
been weighted down with honors by those 
for whom honor has its price. Until, in the 
exhiliration of his own ego, this modern Dr. 
Pangloss, surveying this best of all possible 
worlds, began to imagine himself a Thinker 
and a Statesman. 

Throughout these years Dr. Butler, nour- 
ishing in his breast a desire to be Republican 
candidate for something—preferably Presi- 
dent of the United States, has found it ex- 
pedient to acquire a thin sun-tan of liberal- 
ism. But unfortunately the sun-tan has in- 
variably failed to survive contact with the 
winds of American social and political life. 

And so we find Dr. Butler, who on at 
least one occasion during the last election 
campaign said some nasty words about the 
reactionaries in the Republican Party, de- 
livering himself of a Labor Day address 
which just about takes in at one swoop the 
programs of the Liberty League, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Association 


combined. 
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opening of the Communist munic- 
ipal election campaign. 


By Earl Browder 
Friends and Comrades: 


Tonight I want to talk especially 


larger part of the American peo- 
ple are coming to know, that the 
bombs that are dropping on 
Shanghai today and blowing into 
bits tens of thousands of women 
and children, as well as men, that 
inhuman and bloody unprovoked 


attack upon the Chinese people 


about which we read every day, 
this is something that affects our 
lives here in New York and in 
Kings County just as much as the 
threat of Tammany does. 

Our lives in America cannot be 
separated from those of the peo- 
ple of China. Just as we recog- 
nized our close relationship with 
the Spanish people when Hitler's 
and Mussolini’s airplanes began 
to rain bombs upon Madrid, just 
so we have to recognize our close 
connection with our Chinese 
brothers now that they are suffer- 
ing from the same enemy. 

This attack upon the peace of 
the world by Italian and German 
fascism and Japanese militarist- 
fascism is not alone upon those 
who suffer today at this moment. 
Let us not have any illusions that 
America can be separated from 
the world. The worst enemy that 
America has today is the one who 
would lull you into thinking that 

ca can be kept separated, 
can be isolated, that these are 
troubles only of the rest of the 
world, that we just should keep 
out of it, that it doesn’t concern 
us. 
e 


We Communists have been 
shouting this warning from the 
house-tops for the past several 
years. We are glad to see that 
slowly but surely the whole coun- 
try is coming to understand that 
there can be no security for us 
m America from the horrors of 
war unless we take deeper and 
more active interest in preserv- 
ing the rest of the world from 
these same horrors. 

We have been given several gen- 
eral expressions of this truth by 
official leaders of the American 
people. The official spokesman of 


_ the United States a few ménths 


ago, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, addressing the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference in Buenos Aires, 
stated this very aptly and excel- 
lently. He said: 

“It is now as plain as mathe- 
matical truth that each nation 
in any part of the world is con- 
cerned with peace in every part 
of the world.” 

If we are concerned with peace 
in every part of the world, we cer- 
tainly have to be concerned with 
war, the absence of peace. In 
China today we have a terrible 
war being waged against a people 


which stands before the whole 
world as the very symbol of 
peacefulness. 


The Chinese people have been 
too peaceful. The Japanese im- 
perialists have found, however, in 
the past couple of weeks, that 
even an extremely peaceful people 
can be driven too far, that final- 
ly they will turn and defend them- 
selves. One of the most glorious 
pages in world history is the news 
that the Chinese people have be- 
gun to defend themselves effec- 
tively, that the Japanese imper- 
falists have been cracking their 
shins 
Shanghai. 

But let us have no illusions! 
While the resistance of the Chi- 
nese people, which is only begin- 
ning, will surely bring the Japa- 
nese imperialists to grief finally, 
a great deal depends upon what 
we and the rest of the world do 
with regard to this struggle. If 
we allow Japanese imperialism, 
with all of its modern implements 
of warfare, to proceed unham- 
pered against the Chinese people, 
while we of America actually join 
in this Japanese aggression, we 
are preparing trouble for America. 
The U. 8. is accepting the block- 
ade of China. We continue to al- 
low scrap iron from the United 
States to be shipped from thé 
docks of Brooklyn every week. 
Scrap iron from Brooklyn is going 
to Japan to be made into shrapnel 
and bombs to be dropped on the 


Chinese people! Washington is- 
sues orders that can ships 
shall stay away 


against the deféfise in 


i 


ple to their particularly Army, has been suffering from the 
form of modern imperialism? attacks of the Nanking 
0 a N ; > ‘Within 

the past year, however, under the 


the world, to remove this fas- 


tionary Army 
which im the 
terms of agree- 
ment with the 
Nanking Govern- 
ment is sending 
its tremendous 
force of well 
trained and 
equipped troops 
against the in- 
vading Japanese. 
Mao Tse-tung is 
one of the best 
known of Chi- 
nese Communists 
and is himself 
the son of peas- 
ants, | 


Army of the Chinese People. 

You may be interested to know 
that a few days ago I received 
some letters from the leaders of 
the Chinese Soviet Government 
and the Chinese Red Army, 
written just before the Japanese 
invasion at Shanghai, on June 24, 
from the city of Yenan, in the 
province of Shensi, the head- 
quarters of the Chinese Soviet 
Government. They came from the 
three principal leaders of the 
Chinese ‘Soviets, the organizers of 
the Chinese national liberation 
movement, the men who very 
shortly will be in the news cables . 
as leaders of that great armed 


* With your permission, I am going 


a speech that he made on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of a monu- 
ment in France to the American 
soldiers who died in the world war. 
President Roosevelt said: 

“We, of this country, have not 
forgotten, nor could we ever for- 
get, the aid given us by France 
in the dark days of the Ameri- 
can revolution.” 


It it was correct for France to 
give us aid in the dark days of 
our revolution, is it not correct 
for America to give ald to the 
heroic Chinese people in the 
dark days of their revolution? 
(Applause.) 


But now Congress has decided 
that in the United States we are 
going to remain neutral, Neutral- 
ity is a strange word. It means 
that we shall “not take sides,” we 
shall merely join in the blockade 
of China, and give Japan the free- 
dom of the American markets. 
That's what it seems neutrality 
means. The damnable conse- 
quences of the application of this 
false and hypocritical neutrality 
to Spain brought about the com- 
plicity of America in the fascist 
destruction of world peace. The 
same thing is happening in regard 
to China. . 

The bombs on Madrid, and 
the bombs on 8 are 
surely going to bring bombs on 
New York and San Francisco, 


the Japanese aggression were for- 


of the Chinese Soviet Republic, 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung. He says: 
“My dear Comrade Browder: 
“Taking advantage of a com- 
Trade’s visit, I am sending this 
letter to you, our respected Com- 
rade Browder, good friend of the 
Chinese people and leader of the 
American people. 

“Both the Communist Party of 
China and the Communist Party. 
of U,S.A, are confronted with a . 


real, Hearst has forgotten about 
the “yellow peril” and has become 
an open apologist of fascism, as it 
really menaces the future of 
America. 

And that 18 significant, because 
Hearst represents the development 
of fascism in the United States. 
We will not be able to prevent 
fascism from seizing our country 
unless we help to prevent fascism 
from seizing Spain and prevent it 
from seizing China, 

The Chinese people will have to 
do the biggest part of that job. 
They are organizing themselves 
to do it. It was five years ago 
that plans for uniting the Chinese 
people to save their country from 


and overthrowing the aggressive 
policy of Japanese imperialism. 
The Chinese Party is endeavoring 
te bring about an anti-Japanese 
na tional united front, Although 
mulated and published by the 
Communist Party of China. ‘The 


- flenit period, we have already 
Communist Party of China has 


made progress and we are doin 
been, from that day down to this, our = to bring about the ae 
moving forward to mobilize the | sired result. 
whole Chinese nation for its sal- “From several American friends, 


vation and independence. 

During most of these five years 
the Chinese Communist Party, 
leading the Chinese Soviet Gov- 


and from other sources, we learned 


United States and the masses of 
the American people are deeply | 


historic ‘task, the task of resisting | 


our work is passing through a dut- t 


that the Communist Party of the | « 


ernment and the Chinese Red | concerned with China’s struggle 


us we learned what concern you 
and the Communist Party of the 
United States have for the Chi- 


worked with you in China ten 
years ago’ I am among those 
who made your acquaintance at 
that time. Unfortunately Com- 
rade Su Chao-chen, whom you 
knew best, is no more with us. 


i 


y hope that you and 
er 
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ons, 
transmitted this to 


form. We must make the Amer- 


ican people understand that the | 


cause of the Chinese people is our 
cause, the defeat of the Japanese 
imperialism is our concern. We 
shall not allow America to be 
used as a base by Japan to make 
war against the Chinese people. 
We have to organize, first of all, 
to shut off the flow of all com- 
modities and credits from this 


Revolutionary 
Army. The ae- 
companying 


the army at 
J capital of 
the soviet, Olde 
Nese area. Draw- 
ing is by M. Pass. 
With Mao Tee- 
tung, Chu Teh 
shares the com- 


quired. any answer at all, that 
| was not serious. The only kind of 
argument that the Japanese 
tarists are able to understand : 1 
day is the argument that # 
backed up with “economic ; 
material action. . 
The Chinese people are organe ; 
izing the military side of 3 
struggle, but if we want the word 
of America to have any influence 
on the future of world peace, We > 
had better make use of America 
economic power, at least, if we “oe 
want. to influence world events, 
A necessary step for the 
of America, for the interests 
America, for the interest of — 
peace, is for America to sever all 
economic relations with Japan 
until Japan withdraws her armed 
force from China, and 
her solemn covenant 
United States to keep 
of the world; her solemn 
that she made when she 
the Kellogg-Briand and 4 
Nine-Power pact. 1 
We further propose to =e 
ernment of the United 3 4 
that they shall begin to 
tiate with all nations of the 
cifle who want peace for a 1 
ticular agreement to act — ee 
for that purpose.’ 4 
The American people are inter ed 
ested in peace, and we hope our | 
government is. We know mat 
the Chinese people want peace, 5 N 
and they are all united now is 
fight for peace in that country. f 
We know that that great Pacific _ 
power, the Soviet Union, wants 
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at 


If we want peace, we must men 
strive to unite the peace forces of 


liberation of China. In this strug- 


Comrades, what can I say of 
these messages from our Chinese 
comrades? 


We have a great any to per- 


out Japanese imperialist bandits 


unless America changes this 
policy, and clasps hands with 
the peace-loving peoples of all 


cist, militarist menace from the 

world. (Applause.) 

Comrades and friends, China is 
no small nation. If we could 
possibly think that after all, we 
could, for the time being, aban 
don some small nations to the 
aggression of the fascists, and still 
think that America might keep 
out of the mess—we still could 
not apply such reasoning to China. 
China is no small corner of the 
world. China has a population of 
450,000,000, three and a half times 


ern capitalist nations ever since 
they “opened up” China, as they. 
called it, with warships, some hun- 
dred years ago. 

. 


The Western capitalist world 


people have been suffering from 
that ever since, because no mat- 
ter how backward their old sys- 
tem may have been, it was at 
least a system and was their own. 
But Western capitalism, Western 
imperialism, forced the products 
of the capitalist nations of the 
West on this great people, and at 
the same time prevented the Chi- 
nese people from developing their 
own capitalism. 

The Japanese have learned the 
lessons of our Western imperialism 


onti, | Chinese people for the purpose of driving out Japanese | 


ing this letter to you, our respected Comrade Browder, 


sources, we learned that the Communist Party of the 


_ ples who desire liberation must unite for the common 
struggle. 


movement our enthusiastic greetings. 


Chinese Communist Party Leaders? 


Letters Written to Earl Browder 


The 3 are the letters from the leaders of 
the Chinese Communists to. Comrade Earl Browder 


which are contained in the speech delivered by Comrade | 


Browder at the Velodrome meeting last Thursday. The 
letters were written by Mao-7se-tung, Chu-teh and Chow 
En-Lai. 


LETTER OF MAO ISE. TUNG 
President of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
“My dear Comrade Browder: ; ad 
“Taking advantage of a comrade's visit, I am send- 


good friend of the Chinese people and leader of the 
American people. | 

“Both the Communist Party of China and the Com- 
munist Party of U.S.A. are confronted with a historic 
task, the task of resisting and overthrowing the aggres- 
sive policy of Japanese imperialism. The Chinese Party 
is endeavoring to bring about an anti-Japanese national 
united front. Although our work is passing through a dif- 
ficult period, e have already made progress and we are 
doing our best to bring about the desired result. : 

“From several American friends, and from other 


United States and the masses of the American people are 
deeply concerned with China’s struggle against Japan and 
have given us assistance in many ways. This makes us 
feel that our struggle is by no means isolated and we are 
heroically assisted from abroad. At the same time we feel 
that when we achieve victory, this victory will be of con- 
siderable help to the struggle of the American people for 
liberation. The world is now on the eve of a great er- 
plosion. The working class of the world and all the peo- 


“Revolutionary Greetings, 
AO TSE-TUNG.” 


Leader of 2 
“On behalf of the Chtnes 4 s Army, I am send- 


all American friends’ of the Chinese national liberation 


“We are determined to exert our utmost to unite the 


— — 


5 of China. In this struggle we hope you will give 
à great deal of fraternal assistance. Let us join hands and 
destroy the dark and barbaric system of fascism. Our 
future is bright, and is bound to be illuminated by the 
progress that is bound to shine in both hemispheres; — 


“Long live the solidarity of the Chinese and the 


American people! 
cism! 


“Long live the victory of our struggle against fas- 


“CHU-TEH.” 


LETTER OF CHOW EN-LAI 
Political Leader of the Chinese People 


“Comrade Browder: 


“From the comrade who visited us we learned what 
concern you and the Communist Party of the United 
States have for the Chinese revolutionary movement anu 
what enthusiastic assistance you have given us. This news 


gives us great stimulation. 


“Comrade, do you still remembe the Chinese com- 
rades who worked with you in China ten years ago? I am 


among those who. made your acquaintance at that time. 


Unfortunately Comrade Su Chao-chen, whom you knew 
best, is no more with us. He died of sickness in 1929, 
when he was working under the most difficult conditions. 

“Since the Sian incident, the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Kuomintang have again started negotia- 
tions. We are dealing with a new problem of the united 


front which is not exactly like the united front negotia- 
tions between the Communists and Socialists in Europe 


and A 


It is also different from the kind of co- 


operation which we had with the Kuomintang between 
1924 and 1927. The objective of the united front at the 
present time is to fight Japanese imperialism. Thus, in 
China at the present time, the concrete process of bring- 
ing about the united front and the content of the united 
front is very devious and complicated. As to what ac- 


tually happened and what is the present status of the 


negotiations, I have already transmitted this to you. 

_ “I fervently hope that you and the Party under your 
leadership will give us more support. I am also anxious 
to get your opinion on our united front work. I am con- 
fident that with our two parties on both sides of the Pacific 
working to overthrow the devil of aggression in the Pacific 
and later to overthrow the aggressors, we.will surely suc- 


ceed, 


eme d Bolshevik greetings to you, 


: 


crowded metropoli 
found in the N 

Three civilians as well as soldiers 
—farmers and villagers alike—are 
digging- trenches for the troops and 


country which help thé Japanese 
Imperialists. 

A good beginning would be to 
organize a few mass demonstra- 
tions around some of these Jap- 
anese scrap iron ships on the 
docks of Brooklyn. Most impor- 
tant of all, we must make our 
government in Washington un- 
derstand that the. will of the 
American people is to throw the 
moral influence and economic 
power of our country into the 
scales of battle to help the Chi- 
nese people. * 

Can we afford that America 
shall do less than is being done 
by the Soviet Union? The Nan- 
king government of China an- 


nouneed a few days ago that they 
had just signed a pact of mutual | 


noh-aggression with the Soviet 
Union. This gives serious pause 
to the Japanese imperialists, who 
understand this as of practical 
help to the Chinese people which 
will block their way to conquest, 
they cannot laugh it off. But 
when our good Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, gave a very 
valuable and excellent reminder 
to the world of the existence of 
very solemn agreements: the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, by 
which Japan had pledged itself to 
America and to China and to the 
rest of the world not to resort to 
war to settle any disputes, and 
the Nine- Power Pact, which 
guaranteed the integrity of 
China; the answer that Mr. Hull 
got to this very valuable remin- 
der -was the word from the Japa- 
nese War Office that they didn't 
consider that this reminder re- 


the world. Perhaps if we look at 
Europe, we might say it is very = 
complicated and difficult: Bu 
when we look at the Far Ee 
at the Pacific—it becomes much 
simpler. Three powers have it 
within their grasp. All that’s re- 
quired is an agreement to worn 


and sisters, we can, at the same 
time, help the cause of peace 
throughout the world. We cam 
hasten the day of the a a 


loving governments. We can pro- 
tect the interests of the American 
people, we can keep America out 
of war, by keeping war out of the 
rest of the world. f 

The only alternative to this 
program is the speedy engulfment 
of America into the new world 
war. | | 5 

We say with the Chinese people ae 
—THEY SHALL NOT PASS: 
with the Spanish people-THEY . 
SHALL NOT PASS, and here in 3 
America also, the war-makers 
and fascists SHALL NOT PASS, 

The American people will unite 
their forces to control our g? 
ernment for democracy and proge : ; 
ress; unite with the progressive — 
and ‘peace-loving peoples of the 
whole world to defeat the fascist§ = § | 
and keep peace and progress for ee 
the . of every land. 


Chinese Morale H igh | 
In Fight on Invaders 


(Copyright, 1937, 


SHANGHAI, Sept. 6.—After a month of living, eat- | 
ing and sleeping in the war zone from Tientsin to Shanghai, 
talking with Chinese commanders and soldiers alike, I am 
convinced that China is pampering for a fivesyear war with 

Japan. ) 


by United Press) = 


I believe, also, that China is fully | mechanized Japanese army. 


aware of what that means and has | : 
prepared for it, with a realistic de- server is te startling inefficiency of 
termination to settle once and for some of the Japanese offensive 
all the question of who will run 
China—the Japanese or Chinese. 


One puzzle to the neutral ob- 


weapons. During three days and 
two nights in the Chinese trenches 


The Chinese officers and men f watched the most intensive aerial! 


alike are not discouraged by tem- 
porary setbacks, which they insist 
are due entirely to the Chinese 
strategy based on prolongation of 
the war. 


That strategy seems to be to weat 


In the metropolitan centers, par- 


‘ticularly Shanghai, their attitude 
has been 8 
words: 


“China is weak militarily. but we 
will resist Japanese aggression until 
the bitter end.” 


ized in these 


But in the Northern and interior 


war zones, the Chinese soldiers are 
saying: 


„Japan will never lick us!“ 

The panic and fear in the 
areas are not 

ern war zones. 


harvesting their crops, undisturbed 


dy bursting shells. 


Chinese troops with ‘inferior 
aquipment—umbrellas instead of 


steel helmets to pritect them from 
spraying shrapnel—and with prac- 
tically no artillery, trench mortars 
or anti-aircraft 2 are fight- 
ing 


bombing and artillery attack, =~ = 
Yet when it all quieted down, ~~ 
practically nothing had been a¢= 
complished. The Chinese still were 
there, and not many were killed... 
General Lieu Wen Tien, com- 


the Japanese down, retreating when | manding the 38th Division of the 
necessary into the maze of chinas 29th Route Army, told me ~~ 
interior, where boggy lake country sojourn in the trenches had e 
will clog Japan's highly mechanized cyrred during the most “serious” 
columns, and slowly sap her mili- days of the Japanese offensive 3 
tary resources. : 

There is a startling contrast in villages in the four provinces, 
the morale of the Chinese in the 
up-country war zones. 


* 


' stopped at scores of 


found the villages were determine 
to remain and perform their uu 
labor while their snos fi 
military work—with the militia 8 


in their place of people's peace a * 
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1 RB Discriminates 
Against the Irish 
In Bronx Office 


* 


AK 
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W orkers Laid Off WPA Jobs Find Relief Is De- 


“layed Them—Some Face Eviction Because 
of Red Tape in Getting Aid 


Discrimination against Irish-American and Irish work- 


ers by the home relief bureau at 306 E. 133rd. St., 


was 


charged yesterday by Michael J. O’Connor, chairman of the 
Workers Alliance, Local 55, and president of the American 


Labor Party. 


Pest-Ridden 
“Nazi Vessels 
Enter Harbor 


Hell - 
ö Breed Disease 


in Hold 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Nazi line intended to keep 


Hole „ | 


® -O’Connor said that the bureau, 


precinct 40 of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau, had devised a system 
of stalling on applications for re- 
lief which was forcing families to 
starve. 

He also charged that the change 
in the method of payment by the 


WPA from weekly to bi-monthly 
checks was causing untold hard- 
ships on WPA workers, while the 
home relief bureau refused to 
shoulder the burden. 

This morning, O'Connor said, a 
delegation of 50, headed by Mrs. 
Charles Collegian, a pregnant 
woman expecting a child within the 
next few days, will sit down in 
the bureau until their demands for 


both the Hansa passengers | immediate attention are met. 


and the population of this 
country in ignorance of con- | 


PAID AUGUST 12 
Mrs. Collegian’s husband, a WPA 


ditions aboard Nazi-operated | mechanic, was last paid on Aug. 


_ Vessels. 


12. For the work done the latter 


The Daily Worker charges bart of August, he has to wait un- 


that the plague-ship Hansa 


til September. 
There is no food or money for 


was not an isolated instance of herself, her husband and the three 


conditions prevailing aboard 


German vessels but on the 


contrary it has learned 
reliable sources, from German 
seamen sailing aboard Nazi 
Ships, that the ‘crews work 
under hellish unsanitary con- 
ditions. 


SOURCE OF DISEASE 


It is not news, in these days 
of science and knowledge of 
hygiene, that squalor, rotted 
food and unclean drinking 


water is a principle source of 


contagious disease. And it is 
precisely under such condi- 
tions that German crews are 
forced to work—with the pen- 
alty of the concentration camp 


rebel. 
Vivid descriptions of con- 
fitions on Nazi vessels are 
carried in the pages of the 
Schiffahrt,“ the official and 
illegal organ of the Support- 
ers of Anti-Nazi German Sea- 
men, published in New York. | 

Sailors from Nazi boats ar- | 
riving in this country keep | 
the Schiffahrt“ 


elad Hitler censorship. And 
the “Schiffahrt” prints from 
time to time, reports of con- 
ditions and incidents on Ger- | 
man boats. 


FIGHT BAD FOOD 
xi One such incident, 


thod of manning and main- 
dining German crews on the 
gh seas. 


constantly | 8 
informed of events that sel- * 


dom leak through the n- 


small children. The doctor ordered 
Mrs. Collegian to stop working. 
They moved the home relief 


explained. put she walked there to 
get food for her children.“ 


42 Beheaded by 
Nazis Since 1933 
In Secret Trials 


BERLIN, Sept. 6 (UP).—Forty- 
two persons have been beheaded 
for high treason in Germany since 
1933 after secret trials before the 
People’s Court, private sources esti- 
mated today. 

Nothing ever has been published 
as to the exact nature of the 
charges during or after the trials. 
Communist posters announced the 
executions and they were generally 
the first and last thing the public 
ever heard of them. 


because of the bad treatment, and 
nauseauting food. 

“The temper of the crew had 
reached the boiling point. When 
the officials came for the second 
| time to the crew quarters, to 
threaten our sick colleagues, we 
were not able to restrain ourselves 
any longer. The moment the 
three opened their traps, we 
grabbed them and almost settled 
their hash. 

“After we got through with 
the Nazi official had to 
keep to his cabin for several days. 
The first mate got two large 


| violets under his eyes. The cap- 


| tain also got his due. 
three had gotten what was 


After the 
com- 


| ming to them, we stuck them into 


the anchor chain hold. We then 
intended to storm the bridge and 
take command of the ship. 


| NAZIS USE GUNS 


in the | 


isue of the paper. throws — eee eo 
A glaring light on Hitler’s me- | 


“Before we had time to notify 
all the crew of our intentions, the 


handful of Nazis on board, armed 


| them and surrounded our quar- 


Snly through their militancy | 


md determination, were they 
finally able to escape the 


oody penalty which aw aited | 


#iem in Naziland for their ac- 
ons. 
The “mutiny” against food 
not fit for pigs,“ and other 
@nsanitary conditions, oc- 
irred on the S. S. Bitter- 
iid, another H a mburg- 
merican ship, and an ac- 


count of it is carried, exactly | 


as reported by the crew, 
. 


be- 


+ “In the a at Hamburg the 
e 


dealt, of food that was given 
‘ms was very bad. But when we 
‘Were at sea, the provisions on 
‘board were so bad that they were 
nes fit for pigs. We were eight 
— at sea, on the way to Java 


q «when the entire supply of potatoes 


had to be taken on deck and in- 


a B iveeted. Mos of them were rot- 
den and hardly ten per cent were 
* 1 tor consumption. 


1 The water supply on board was 
e bad. The cause was that the 
ter tanks had not been cleaned 


4 Several years. A number of 


became sick, with the re- 
that the others had longer 
of duty. 


. FALL sick 


Bulle “Halt ‘starved and overworked, 


we arived in Java. A few provi- 

tions were taken on board for the 

W back. And after several days 

m_ the return voyage, again sev- 
etokers 


rotten food. With all kinds 

t chicanery, and with threats of 

he Gestapo ard the concentra- 
pen camps, the Nazi official in 
of the trip—the first mate 


men to go back to work. 
ryone on board saw that it 


ters. We had to submit to the 


* 
The seamen on Well-#tmed group. All those who 


is particular vessel resorted | 
“mutiny” measures, and | 


the captain claimed were respon- 
sible, were immediately put in 
rea. 

“But the stokers immediately 
sent representatives to the cap- 
tain and demanded the release of 
the prisoners, To give their de- 
mands added weight, they threat- 
ened to put out the fires under- 
neath ajl the boilers, The cap- 
tain tried to get sailors to do their 
work, but al refused, and he was 
forced to release the prisoners, 


“At the next foreign port, uor | 


colleagues who would have been 
arrested at the arrival of the ship 
in the home port, Germany, 
skipped ashore.” 

Thus, in crude but colorful lang- 
| uage, German seamen on board the 
S. S. Bitterfeld have given a de- 
scription of conditions that are the 
breeding grounds for contagion and 
drive men to open rebellion—rotten 
food, rotten drinking water and a 
Nazi .overseer to enforce Hitler's 
working conditions on German 
ships. 


SIMILAR STORIES 


As in the case of the S. S. Bitter- 
feld, German seamen constantly ar- 
riving in the port of New York on 
passenger and freight ships, have 
many similar tales to tell. 

What were the real causes of the 
typhoid epidemic aboard the big 


passenger liner Hansa, of the 
Hamburg-Ameri Line? 
What precaufMonary measures 


does the United States government 
intend to take to prevent floating 
pest-holes from entering American 
ports, loaded to the gunwhales 
with disease. 

What protection have American 
passengers aboard Nazi ships 
against ultra-contagious diseases, 
such as the Hansa brought to this 
country? 

he German seamen, as in the 
instance of the S. S. Bitterfeld, are 
struggling heroically against the 
disease -inſested Hitler regime, as 
exemplified on board the average 
Nazi vessel and are taking their life 
in hand while doing it. 

Hitler's death-ships to American 
ports must be barred, until the Nazi 
government improves the food, san- 
itary gna working conditions aboard 


— — — = —— ä —„—-— —— ——— 
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ruins 
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em Greets Polar Aces 


— 


Soviet transpolar aviators who flew over the Stalinist Route from Moscow to California are shown 
being greeted in Moscow after their air return from the United States. They set world distance record on 
the flight. Photo show left to right: Michael Gromov, Andrei Yumashev and Sergei Danilin. 


70,000 J 
Hurled at 


ro 
(Continued from Page 1) | 


refugee peasants filtered through | 
the Japanese lines during the night | 
and shot down officers on Japanese | 
warships bombarding the Chinese | 
lines from their anchorages in the 
Whangpoo River. 


While the figl. ting in the Shang- | 


hai area raged. close to the Inter- 
national Settlement, these other 
developments also marked the Japa- 
nese push: | 

1. The Japanese blockade, insti- | 


tuted August 25 along an 800-mile | 
stretch of the Chinese coast, was 
extended to include the entire 2,000 | 
miles from the Manchukuoan bor- | 
der on the North to French Indo- | 
China in the South. The aim was 
to prevent the Chinese from bring- 
ing in outside supplies. The an- 
nouncement said foreign shipping 
would continue to be exempted and 
that the blockade would not apply 
to special foreign areas such as the | 
great British port of Hong Kong. 

The first action under the ex 
tended blockade, however, was the 
seizure of two Chinese customs 
cruisers near Hongkong by a Japa- 
nese destroyer. The Japanese — 
suit of the two Chinese vessels w 
reported to have extended into 
British waters, giving rise to the 
possibility of further international 
complications. 

The Chinese Foreign Office 
announced that China has decided 
to make a formal appeal to the 
League of aNtions against the Jap- 
afiese aggression. 

3. The Japanese drive toward 
rich Shantung province in North 
China began with an attack on Chi- 
nese positions in Machung, North 
of the Yellow River. 

4. Japanese continued to extend 
the. war front in Southern China. 
Chinese sources said Japanese war- 
Ships had shelled Sanwei, 80 miles 
North of Hongkong and had tried 
to land troops. 

5. China sought further to unite 
every segment of the nation by 
making Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek supreme dictator and creating 
a war council. 

6. Neither China nor Japan re- 
plied formally to the request of the 
United States and other powers 
that they move their forces out of 
the Shanghai area. But the re- 
newal of fighting on a terrific scale 
gave evidence that the request 
would go unheeded. United States 
Officials again appealed to all 
Americans to flee from the danger 
zones before the routes to evacua- 
tion points on the coast are closed. 

In mid-afternoon fighting in the 
Shanghai area was particularly, 


bitter in the vicinity of the civic 


center. 

Flights of Japanese planes 
repeatedly bombed the Chinese 
lines and raked them with ma- 
chine gun fire. Almost continuously 
the Japanese also bombed the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
tempting to cut off the arrival of 
any further Chinese reinforcements 
by that route. In one half-hour 
period, 35 bombs were dropped on 
the civic center and race course 
secticns. 

Japanese. artillery. shelled the 
of the great Commercial 
Press building in the Chapei sec- 
tion of. Shanghai. Adjacent to the 
isolation hospital and the public 
mortuary in the Western Hongkew 
area of the city, a large block of 
mene! houses was burning. 


At- 


apanese 


Shanghai 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


Paderewski 


Note Is Widely 
Read in Poland 
A ait Fait Manifesto 


Reaches People in 
Spite of Police 


WARSAW, Sept. 6. 
police efforts to uncover 


— Despite 
their 


source, the copies of the manifesto! are 


written by former premier and ar- 
dent Polish patriot Ignace Jan 


to annual 


Italo-Nazi War 


Aims Stressed 


At Nuremberg 


Fascist Collaboration 
Against USSR 
Keynote 


NUREMBERG, Germany, Sept. 
6 (UP).—The Nazi Party Congress 


developed tonight into a mass dem- 


onstration of German and Italian 
military might with the arrival. of 
a squadron of Italian fighting 
planes. 

The Italian planes, flying in for- 


mation above Nuremberg under 
the command of General Porro, 
were greeted enthusiastically by 
German airforce officers. 

Their arrival to participate in the 
congress, always restricted before 
declarations of Nazi 
Party principles, proclaimed to the 
world that the congress had evolved 
into a show of Italo-German_col- 
laboration. 

Military aggression admittedly 
was the keynote of the entire con- 
gress rather than inauguration of 
National Socialist reforms. An of- 
ficial of the Nazi party pointed to 
250 German bombers and pursuit 
planes flying low over the city 
when he was asked to describe the 
dominant feature of the gathering. 

“That will be it—our splendid new 
airforce and army,” he said proudly. 

The Italo-German military dis- 
play added new significance to the 
forthcoming meeting of Premier 
Benito Mussolini. and ~ Puehrer 
Adolph Hitler at the close of the 


congress. 

Fifteen of the most prominent 
foreign delegates to the congress 
Italians from high fascist cir- 
cles, 

An address by Allessandro Mel- 
chiori, representative of the Italian 


Paderewski warning Poles against Propaganda Ministry, at the open- 
fascism were still in wide circula- ing of the meeting revealed the 


tion throughout the countryside to- 
day. 

The world-famous pianist who 
fought for a national Poland at 
Versailles in 1919 and devoted his 


entire personal fortune to his home- 


land, warned that any attempt by 
the government to impose fascism 
on Poland would result in Civil 
War. His words denouncing every 
political creed not founded on 
“Christianity, democracy and lib- 
erty for all citizens” were a telling 
blow against Col. Adam Koc's pro- 
faseist party. 

“Totalitarianism is alien to 
Polish psychology,“ the poet of 
the piano declared. It will be 
impossible to introduce this sys- 
tem without provoking _ civil 
war.’ 

The former premier of Poland 
called for immediate elections, 
abolition of concentration camps 
and permission for the return. of 
Wincenty Witos, ex-premier who 
is now in exile. His warning to his 
compatriots against believing in 
Germany, which “has aggressive 
plans toward Poland,“ have made 
an especially deep impression here. 

Although every copy of the mani- 
festo that falls under police eyes 
is being immediately confiscated, 
and the one Warsaw newspaper 
which published it was confiscated 
immediately, the document has 
already exerted tremendous influ- 
ence. The manifesto, sent from Mr. 
Paderewski's self-imposed exile in 
Switzerland, was dated Aug. 26. 


grim plans of the fascists and Nazis 
for a — against the Soviet Union. 


CIO to Hold 
Victory Picnic 
In Minnesota 


Bernard, Hall to Speak, 
Entertainment Planned 
by Union 


VIRGINIA, Minn. Sept. 6— 
There will be a big CIO victory 
picnic of the International -Harv- 
ester Company miners, at the 
Mesaba Park, on Sunday, spon- 
sored by the Keewatin, Carson 
Lake, and Chisholm miners’ locals. 
There will be a parade in the 
morning beginning at 8:45, from 
Nashwauk, and will go through 
Keewatin, Leetonia Location, Hib- 
bing, Chisholm and then to Mesa- 
ba Park. 

The speakers at the picnic will 
be Congressman John T. Bernard, 
and from the CIO Henry Burk- 
hammer, Joe Van Nordstrand, Gus 
Hall, and Joe Angello. 

Refreshments and lunch will be 
served all day and night, and a 
dance in the evening, to the tune 
of Les Wellem's orchestra, will 
close the program. 


Who Said the Capitalist press Isn’ — 


Free?--Tommy Manville Proves It Is! 


Tommy Manville, heir to the as- | 
bestos millions, figures much in the 


news. His exploits with booze and 
blondes make good copy according 
to the standards of capitalist news- 
papers. 

Whimsical Tommy may spend his 
money on liquor and ladies of the 
evening, but he should not be mis- 
judged. It seems he has a frugal 
streak in him, according to the 
latest story. He has an idea on how 
to save at least part of the fortune 
he never worked for, and which 
was made for him by the labor of 
thousands of workers who were 
lucky if they got a bare livelihood 
from their toil. 

This idea is a really masterly 
scheme on how to do his fourth 
wife out of her alimony. Tommy, 
no doubt correctly, Teels that this is 


also proye that she was never his 
wits, end therefore not entitled to 
alimony. But how can he prove that 
he was never married to her, when 
he was married to her- A tough 


Manville. ~ 

The thing to do obviously is to 
prove that he was never really div 
vorced from Wife No.3, Avonne Tay- 
lor, ex-Follies. queen. And that 
‘ought to be easy because it seems 
that the divorce was granted in 
Mexico, and Mexican divorces don't 
go here. 
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THOSE THAT GOT IT 
Now anyone see Tommy has 


what it takes fn thinking this up 
all by himself. In fact, it's a mys- 


really a major business prob!-.n, 
and not one of mere chicken feed. 


tery to us Why he placed all those 
full page ads in the newspapers the 


This is how he proposes to go other day, asking for an attorney. 


about it: . 
It's true he was married to wife 
No. 4, and therefore she is en- 


never was married to her, he will Tommy 


The only explanation clearly is that 


titled to alimony if she wins a di- 
vorce. But, if he proves that he 


question, but you can’t stump Mr. 


purely altruistic motives. What he 
wanted to do was to prove that 
there’s really freedom of the press, 
at so many thousands per page. 

‘Was Tommy thinking of West- 
brook. Pegler’s lament that there is 
no freedom of the press in the So- 
viet Union? Alas, we must confess 
that Tommy couldn’t buy pages in 
Soviet newspapers. 

It seems that the only kind of 
freedom of the press they have over 
there is reserved for workers’ sug- 
gestions and criticisms on how to 
improve life in their country, 

And not only Westbrook Pegler, 
but the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation must also be grateful to 

Surely no action could 
more eloquently demonstrate that 
their concern over the freedom of 
the press is real, is earnest. What 
indeed could be more terrible than 
the prospect of the lawful day when 
they could no longer open whole 
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Socialists May 


Cooperate in 


Decision of f New York 
Party Approved by 
Executive Body 


A decision reached by the New 
York Socialist Party membership 
to seek cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Labor Party in the municipal 
campaign has been approved by 
the National Executive Committee 
of the party, me@ing here in New 
York, Roy Butt, mational secre- 
tary of the party, announced * 
terday. 


Under the decision, the party 
may withdraw its mayoralty can- 
didate if it finds that s action 
is in the interest of building M labor 
party. 

The text of the Ne ork City 
Socialists’ decision on\the munici- 
pal campaign, adopted in a referen- 
dum of the party membership, and 
now approved by the National 
Executive Committee reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Moved, that we nominate a full 
Socialist ticket for municipal of- 
fices, Assembly, and Constitutional] 
Convention, with the understand- 
ing, however, that on the basis of 
discussions with the American La- 
bor Party, we may withdraw can- 
didates in order to cooperate with 
it and to make identical nomina- 
tions with it. Such action will be 
on the following conditions: 

MAY WITHDRAW THOMAS 

“1. No endorsement will be made 
of candidates on any old party 
ticket. 

“2. Our candidate for Mayor 
against LaGuardia may be with- 
drawn if in the course of discus- 
sions with the A.L.P. and in the de- 
velopment of the campaign it be- 
comes apparent that such action 
strengthen the labor move- 
ment and our hope of usefulness 
in building a national party. 

“3. Any and all changes must be 
approved by the Central: Com- 
mittee. * . 

“Tne National Executive Com- 
mittee, in its decision, made clear, 
‘that no support is to be given by 
the Socialist Party to LaGuardia 
and that criticism of LaGuardia 
from. the Socialist point of view is 
to be presented. The Socialist Party 
shall not give any backing to 
Dewey, Morris, or any other Re- 
publican or capitalist party candi- 
date, and will carry on traditional 
Socialist criticism.’ 

“Discussions with the American 
Labor Party will be reported back 
to the City Central Committee of 
the party which in turn will report 
to the National Executive Com- 
mittee for final approval of any 
agreement that is reached.” 


Trotzkyites 
Ousted by S. P. 
ExecutiveBody 


(Continued from Page 1) 


carrying on activities indistinguish- 
able from those of a separate 
and distinct party, with the excep- 
tion of the publication, of their own 
press which did not occur until the 
beginning of August. 


TELLS OF PLENUM 


“Your sub-committee further finds 
that on July 24th and 25th there 
met in New York. City in a ‘na- 
tional plenum’ or convention with 
representation from sufficient num- 
ber of communities in which So- 
Cialist Party organization exists to 
justify the description of the 
gathering as a national one. This 
‘plenum’ or convention agreed to 
at least two points of a program in 
direct violation of party decisions 
made either by National Executive 
Committee or National Convention 
of the Socialist Party, to wit: 

1. The organization of a national 
campaign against the decisions of 
the June meeting of the National 
Executive Committee in New York 
City relating to the conduct of 
party affairs during the period of 
party reorganization and registra- 
tion. 

“2.The publication of the So- 
cialist Appeal’ as an openly fac- 
tional organ supported by the Ap- 
peal Association, in direct violation 
of National Convention decision 
and direction. 

“Your sub-committee finally finds 
that the ‘Socialist Appeal’ the or- 
gan of a faction has appeared in 
three separate weekly numbers, has 
deen publicly sold and distributed 
and in view of national convention 
direction to subject to party disci- 
pline any violator of resolution on 
inner party publications, ‘recom- 
mends the following procedure un- 
der the power of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee to prescribe ‘uni- 
form conditions of membership and 
discipline.’ 

“The National Executive Commit- 
tee declares the membership in the 
party of all individuals connected 
with the publication, editing, fi- 
nancing, circulation or distribution 
of the ‘Socialist Appeal,’ allegedly 
the ‘Organ of the Socialist Party 
of New York Left Wing Branches,’ 
as uniformly suspended throughout 
the party, such suspension being 
binding on all party sections, 
branch, local, language or state or 
district.“ 5 


Harlem Fistic Seas on 


Al Douglas, promoter and match- 
maker, is rounding every detail into 
shape for the opening of the sec- 
ond straight year of professional 
boxing’ at Rockland Ralace, in 
Harlem, for next Saturday night, 
September 11. 

Tiger. Jack Fox of Spokane, 
Wash., will fight Joe Finazzo of 

Baltimore, for ten rounds in the 


Rockland . Opens , 
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Transport Workers to 


ALP Campaign Hold First National 
ConventioninOctober 


C.1.0. Union Announces All Major Lines 
in New York City Signed Up—Lewis to 
Speak at Opening in Garden 


MICHAEL QUILL | 


USSR Asks 
Probe Into 
Pirate Subs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Timiryazev in French colonial 
waters off the coast of Algiers. In 
both instances the marauding at- 
tackers were identified by the mas- 
ters of the ships as Italian. Captain 
Rinduck of the Timiryazev said that 
he had been followed by an Italian 
destroyer from before sunset on the 
night his command was torpedoed. 


ITALIANS STAY AWAY 


Although the Soviets’ note was 
interpreted in official circles as 
making Italian attendance at the 
submarine “quarantine” meeting 
Friday impossible, Count Ciano had 
previously indicated that the. fas- 
cist state would attend the meet- 
ing. It was considered possible in 


some circles, however, that the 
Italian plan to extort recognition 
from England of their rape of 
Ethiopia in exchange for attendance 
had failed, which would explain the 
sudden about-face of Italian di- 
plomacy. 

Dispatches from Paris indicated 
that the meeting weuld be held in 
Nyon, Switzerland, about twelve 
miles north of Geneva, to which the 
Italians had refused to- come be- 
cause of League of Nations opposi- 
tion to recognition of the Ethiopian 
conquest. 


The executive board of the Transport Workers Union, 
CIO, yesterday announced the calling of its first national con- 
vention, which will be opened at a mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden on Oct. 4 with an address by John L. Lewis, 
chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 


The call was sent out to all 
chartered locals throughout the 
country, citing the gains made by 
the union since its affiliation with 


unionism under rank and file cone 


trol. ” 

The convention proper will open 
in the new four-story building pure 
chased by the New York organiza- 
tion at 153 W. 64th St., where “a 
constitution will. be submitted to 
the membership for ratification, 
will be adopted dnd national offie 
cers will be elected.” 

Each local of the union is entitled 
to one delegate for every 200 mem- 
bers. Locals are urged to suggest 
resolutions for the adoption by the 
convention and to be embodied in 
the constitution. 

In response to an invitation te 
speak, Lewis wired the young CIO 
union, “October 4 will be satisfac- 
tory for Madison Square Garden if 
you wish to make this arrange- 
ment.” 

A subcommittee has been estab- 
lished to draft the constitution and 
receive suggestions, resolutions and 
provisions which will be placed 
before the convention for adop- 
tion. 

The New York organization, 
largest in the union, has already 
begun work to rally the member- 
ship to the Madison Square Gar- 
den meeting. Executive boards and 
women's auxiliaries have pledged 
to work actively in preparation for 
the first convention, 

After three years of activity, the 
Transport Workers Union quickly 
organized all transit and bus lines 
in New York three months after 
affiliating with the CIO. 

Closed shop agreements, provide 
ing for millions of dollars in wage 
increases, has been gained on the 
LR.T., Third Ave. Railway, all 
major bus lines and taxi fleets in 
the city. The B.M.T. is now nego- 
tiating an agreement with the 
union. 


Boy, 17, Brutalln Beaten 
By Chicago Police 


CHICAGO, III., Sept. 6—Milton 
Davis, 17, was brutally beaten by 
three policemen after he had been 
picked up on the charge of stealing 
hams and taken to Maxwell Street 
Station. 

He pleaded not guilty and is now 
awaiting a court trial in the juve- 
nile detention home. Meanwhile the 
Civil Liberties Committee is inves- 
tigating this second third-degree 
case in the last few weeks. 

“The recent beating of William 
Davis and this case indicates that 
these brutal measures are routine 
at the Maxwell Street Station,” said 
Ira Latimer, Chicago head of the 
Civil Liberties Committee. 
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Column Left 


A Mistake That 
Isn’t Really One 
At All 

by MIKE GOLD 


I get a big envelope containing many documents, and 
a letter that says something like this: Lou have just 


80 


been chosen as one of the nineteen most prominent Com- 


munist Party members. Each of you is hereby designated 
to lead a eampaign for new members in Socialist compe- 
tition with the other leaders. You yourself are assigned 
hereby to the furriers, the seamen, the transport workers, 
the artists, the Workers Alliance, the letter carriers, the 
miners, housewives, and all the other unions from here 
to the Great Lakes. 

“You will go around making speeches to all these unions and draw- 
ing new members into the Communist Party. Please inform me how 
many hours a week you are busy now, sp that we can arrange a com- 
promise to permit you to carry on a little of your most urgent affairs. 
Remember, you are a leader, and this is the most important campaign 


of your party since we licked the rebels at Chickamaugua. (Signed) 
Charles Krumbein.” 


Krumbein is the New York State organizer of the Communist 


Party. I answered him: “Charley, for a day or so I was immensely 
flattered by your having chosen me to be one of the nineteen leaders. 
I buoght a new and bigger hat, and a fancy brief-case with snappy 
trimmings, Then the worrying period set in: Good Lord, how am I 
going to carry this burden of making campaign speeches every day and 
night for a month or so? Anything but that, Charley: III cook for 
you, strub floors, chop wood or handle a gun rather than do a speak- 
“ing: tour, 

„That's how I felt, and then, l for a way out, the thought 
entered my mind: Listen, I am not one of the nineteen most prominent 
CP comrades in America. Somebody is kidding. Maybe they write 
that out to a thousand comrades, so as ta flatter each one and make 
him hustle. 


“So I showed the documents to Vera Taft, that smart girl in the 
Daily Worker office, and told her my doubts. She said, no, you are 
one of the nineteen. But still I Knew it was wrong. I studied those 
documents like a detective, and finally it all cleared up in a flash. 

“Hooray, it was BEN Gold they bad meant. The whole thing was 
sent me by mistake. So here they are back, again, Charley, and my 
dest wishes to lucky Ben Gold. 

* * * 

80 Charley is on his vacation, and Bee Wells, membership director 
for New York State, answers for him: 

“Ben and Mike are two of a kind and that’s how the mistake oc- 
curred. And just use we made this natural mistake, don’t run out 
on us. We'll give your regards to Lucky Ben Gold, but we also hereby 
enlist you and your column in the battle. 

“Do you care to adopt Ben Gold in the contest? Ben is a mighty 

ular lad, but still, he has some stiff competition in Browder, Foster, 
Krumbein, Amter, Hathaway, Minor and Bloor—to mention only a few. 

And then Bee tells about some of the publicity stunts, and I mean 
to print this another day—it is really great news to me, and must be 
so to others. 

“And how about enlisting under the banner of Ben Gold and help- 
ing the membership drive?” she concludes. 

Well, Bee Wells, who can resist Ben Gold anything didn't he al- 
most make a furrier out of me once? I have a hunch he is going to 
win this contest without any help from me. It might be unfair, any- 
way, to the other contestants, to have the Daily partial to one of them. 

What I would suggest is that the staff of the Daily enter the drive 
—as we did in the money-raising drive a year ago. 

Let the 19 best feature writers, cartoonists, editors, and other space- 

grabbers go to the. bat on this, too. 


In the words of Charley Krumbein, this is our most important cam 


palen since we beat the rebels at Chickamaugua. 
The party is out to double its n from 50,000 to 100,000. 


. These Are 
Our ‘Betters,’ 
| We're Told 


by HARRISON GEORGE 


\APITALISM, with the death rattle in its throat, is no 
longer to be academically regarded as silly, but seri- 
ously judged completely insane. 

Thus we have the Japanese at Shanghai, unable to 
conquer Chinese soldiers, saying: “Well, we will have to 
attack civilians.” And thus we have piracy, not only in 
the Mediterranean, but—yes, good friends, in love. 

Just as international law is tossed to the winds in 
both hemispheres by the united fascist powers, so what 


we presume are the statutes of New York regarding 
‘living in sin” openly and impunitively violated by the rich. 

Behold the case of Tommy Manville, “Asbestos Heir,” who—in 
addition to a wife, boasts an ambiguous “secretary,” and yet needs ever 
the ministrations of various 6ther young women in his home, where 
the latch string is always out for blondes of proper physical propor- 
tions if guaranteed to play pussy-got-a-corner with this imbecile 
libertine. 

New York papers regard the whole thing as a joke. And it seems 
the law does, too. We care not a small damn what the law does or 
does not do to the Manville menage. 

But it angers us to see this spectacle winked at while G-men raid 
Atlantic City bagnios, Manhattan dicks hunt down soul weary street 
girls, and hypocrites in reversed collars splatter sermons to men whose 
social circumstances are such that their only sexual companion can 
be a Magdalene of the sidewalks, 

Manville is—as you may have seen by his page ads in two papers 
(but NOT in the Daily Worker)—in need of an attorney. His fourth 


wife has one and there is a divorce coming which the asbestos work- 


ers must pay for. 

Her lawyer is said to have boasted of “having Tommy worried.” 
Tommy laughs. “What have I got to worry about. I’ve got $10,000,000 
in back of me.” You se¢, Tommy is one of those whose income tax 
Westbrook Pegler rages about against the New Deal, 
Representative Fish to accuse Mrs, Roosevelt of charity. 

Tommy isn't worried at his wife’s attorney's charge that he has 
the “goods” on Tommy's. doings with 100 women. Oops,“ chortled 
the asbestos heir, “there are really one thousand!” But, a devotee 
of astrology that he is, he wants a lawyer “born in April,” like him- 
@elf, to fight the case and “throw firebrands and stinkpots.” 

He insists on an April lawyer because, says he, “I was born in 
that month and such men have war-like horoscopes. It’s the sign 
of Mars, the God of War.” 

Well, readers, you can resign yourself to seeing, any day now, 
Tommy Manville taking the limelight from the Rev. Geraid K. Smith, 
and with his own “Committee of 1,000” launching a crusade against 
Sominunism. 

Manville is, lamentably, not the only love pirate in the world. We 
moted recently the pow-wow raised by British churchmen. 


At their annual conference it was brought out that Many suc- | 


cessful and unmarried business women are living some sort of ‘relation- 
ship with middle-aged, married men, whose ability equals their own.” 

Workers generally do not bring such woes to the emissaries of 
Christ. Their sins are simpler and easier dealt with as a police prob- 
lem. And in the US. S. R. both the sin and the perturbed counselor 
against it have magically been dispensed with by the simple substi- 
tution of socialism for capitalism. 

But British bishops fret about it. And, says the UP.: “The Bishop 
of Birmingham, the Rt. Rev. Ernest William Barnes, agreed that there 
was widespread polygamy, but he blamed it all on war.” Of course, 
war he blamed on 

Differently than the last World War, which killed only men, the 
Right Reverend anticipates joyfully the next war, because, said he: 
“Airplanes will pus nnen, without discrimination. This 
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College to Work 
With Trade and 


Farm Unions 


Of South 


By Ben Burns 

“Timber!” 4 

A loud shout echoes snail a 
Western Arkansas forest as @ tall 
pine tree sways and falls to the 
ground with a swish. 

A wood crew of four gather 
around the stump to rest for a 


moment. They're a strange com- 
bination—these four. There’s a 
former student in the Arkansas 
State Teacher's College, a blonde 
farmer who vehemently 
upholds Benson, a lanky minister's 
son from Texas, and an' organizer 
of the Southern Tenant Farmer's 
Union. 
This is not a lumber camp. These 
are students at work..on a wood 
po at Commonwealth College 
nestled in the foothills of the 
Ozarks in deepest Arkansas. They 
are typical of what would he 
called the “undergraduates” at a 
conventional university. 

But this is a workers’ college and 
the students are completely different 
from the average run at either 
City College, Yale or the Mugwump 
School for Gentlemen. Coal miner 
sits next to textile worker in the 
classroom. Sharecropper joins with 
maritime worker in doing chores in 
the barn. A garment worker drives 
the mule team. 


The Why 
And Wherefore 


Why do students come from far 
and wide to such a simple school 
to study, work and live for three- 
month terms or longer? Let Joe 
Cromwell, who left Arkansas States 
Teacher's College to come to this 
college in the hills, tell you. He 
writes in the college’s Fortnightly: 

“The answer is this: A sick sys- 
tem is slowly dying in this country, 


but instead of dying with it and 


feeding the vultures which have 
dined sumptuously as a result of 
Such deaths in other countries 
(Germany and Italy) these students 
Study, work and live only to raise 
and care for a younger system. A 
system that has proved its worth, 
and which has been the ultimate 
goal of humanity for centuries.” 

But a few months ago this same 
Student was helping his father 
selling feed to farmers in a general 
store in Pine Bluff, a small Eastern 
Arkansas village. He went to 
“State Teacher's“ but left—disgusted 
with cramming for exams and 
learning little of real value. 

In Commonwealth College he 
found genuine - learning. And 
hundreds. of other etudents and 
workers each -year come to. this 
educational mecca near Mena, Ark., 
for training in service for the groW- 
ing labor movement in the nation. 


Learning for 
Cotton Pickers 


Commonwealth is one of the 
three resident labor colleges in the 
United States and is the only 
workers school in the deep South- 
west. 

It gets applications here from am- 
bitious cotton pickers who want to 
learn about “dialectical material- 
ism” but haven't been taught to 
read and write by the Bourbon 
schools of the South. 

A letter addressed to “Russian 
Poor Man’s University, 
Arkansas” was delivered to Com- 
monwealth by the state postmaster 
some years ago. 

Founded back in 1923, Common- 
wealth has gone a long way since 
its beginning as an experiment in 
educational fads. Today tne col- 
lege—convinced of the immediate 
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Students of Commonwealth gathering in front of the 
College library and attending a classroom lecture. Claude 
Williams, at right, is the new director of Commonwealth, 
also a national vice-president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, an organizer of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union and an ordained Presbyterian minister. 


need for an organized South in the 
nation-wide battle for industrial 
democracy — has been completely 
reorganized to serve the special in- 
terests of the labor movement in 
Dixie and the Southwest. 

That means sharecroppers, oil 
workers, lead and coal miners, saw- 
mill hands, textile workers, Gulf 
seamen, cannery workers in the key 
industries in the radius of the 
school’s operation will get a chance 
to learn the A-B-C's of union or- 
ganizing. 

Under the new plan the college 
will work hand in hand with trade 


Florida and from Missouri south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico. 
new curriculum which goes into 
effect with the opening of the Fall | 
quarter on Oct. 4 features practical 
instruction for union leadership. 


Headed By 
Claude Williams 
Heading the new setup 


| 


| 


ordained Presbyterian . 
Claude Williams. 

Williams has been active 10 the 
Southern labor movement for the 
past seven years. He is a national 
Vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and an or- 
ganizer of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. 

Williams has mapped plans to 
make Commonwealth an integral 
part of the South. 

Besides union—sponsored courses 
and seminars on the 360-acre school, 
the college will be taken on wheels 
to give short courses for Negro and 


and farm unions from Texas to white tenant farmers in Muskogee, 


| Okla., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, 


A Tenn. and St. Louis, Mo. 
Williams de- 
“we intend to give special | 


“Next 
clares, 
courses at appropriate Negro insti- 
tutions for Negro ministers, church | 


summer,” 


workers, teachers and college stu- 


dents on the Negro's place in the 
labor movement. At the same time 
seminars in the labor implications 


is a of religion will be held on our 
modest native of Tennessee and an campus for white rural ministers 


WHEN HARVEY KLEMMER, au- 
thor of “Harbor Nights” (Lippincott: 
$2) was seventeen, he got a job as 
a sailor on the Great Lakes. He 
spent the next ten years as a sea- 
man on fresh water and salt water, 
as a lumberjack, an itinerant worker, 
a flophouse visitor. Now. he 
written about his experiences in a 
simple, straightforward kind of book 
which, if no great shakes as a work 
of art, has all the virtues of honest 
writing. 


The so-called romance of being a 
sailor, according to Mr. Klemmer, is 
a lot of “plain hooey.” A sailor is 
simply a workingman who labors 
on a boat. If there’s any romance 
on the job, it’s to be found during 
hours on shore, and romance an 
awful pretty name to give to some 
of the experiences Mr. Klemmer re- 
lates about himself and his ship- 
mates. That's the way the author 
feels about it. 


In short, his book deflates the 
baloney circulated by literary sail- 
ors like William McFee and others, 
that the sailor's life is like a book 
by Joseph Conrad, and therefore 
it's just plain vulgar and boorish 
for seamen to organize and fight for 
decent wages and decent working 
condlitions. 

7 * 0 

THE STORM AT SEA, about 

which Conrad would write half a 


book, requires only half a page in 
a ship's log. As a matter of fact, 
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Books of the Day 


By Edwin Seaver 


storms at sea are rare, and even 
heavy weather is not a common 
occurrence. 

Mr. Klemmer, therefore, has 
chosen to write about the nights 


hak when the ship was at anchor and | 


the men on shore leave. That was 
when things really happened, he 
Says.. Of course, the obvious re- 
joinder to this is that plenty of 
things happen when men are at | 
work, too, if you know where to look 
for them and how to write abut 
them. A man reveals his character 
and his part in the scheme of things 


at least as clearly when he is at 


work as when he is off the job. 
However, there is no need to pick 
a quarrel with the author of Har- 
bor Nights.” He has not written a 
Scenario for Hollywood. He shows 
clearly how so much of the waste 
and violence of those nights on 
Shore leave were directly the result 


of the hard, deprived life his fel- 


low seamen lived on board ship. 
„ * 0 


MOST SAILORS, he says, dream | 
of snug farms to which they will | 
retire once they have saved up 
enough of their hard-earned wages 
But few ever realize their dreams. 
There was never enough money to 
save in the first place, and devil 
take it, a man has to have some 
fun sometime. And so the lives of 
Mr. Klemmer's seamen are long 
periods of hard work and short pe- 
riods on the binge, when the wages | 
disappear like so much beer. There's 
nothing for it then but to sign on 
again and like it. The sailor’s life 
has rendered him unfit for other 
work, and the whole business of 
long hours and low wages, the 
opium dreams of a wild time on 
shore, is pretty much of a vicious 
circle, ensnaring the seamen. And 
then, when he gets his “liberty” 
and signs off, he faces all that 
“freedom” means to a worker on 
land, uncertainty of the morrow, 
starvation and desperation. 

Mr. Klemmer is writing of the 
period immediately after the war. 
The picture has changed since then 
for a lot of seamen as recent labor 
developments have proved very con- 
clusively. But Mr. Klemmer’s pic- 
ture of what happens to his auto- 
biographical hero when he is ashore 
in New York looking for a job, for 
instance, is big enough to include 
millions of young workers in its 
Significance. 


The Book Union announces as its 
September selection two books, 
“Men Who Lead Labor,” by Bruce 
Minton and John Stuart, and The 
Labor Spy Racket,” by Leo Huber- 
man. Both of these will be pub- 
lished by Modern Age Books. 


American League 
Sponsors Contest 


The American League Against 
War and Fascism, the Comimttee 
for Cultural Organization and the 


song contest open to all composers. 


‘The subject of the song may deal 


with any phase of anti-war or 
anti-fascist activity. The sugges- 
tion was made that the songs be 


Suitable for mass singing, prefer- 


ably with a military march tempo.” 
All entries must be delivered to 


112 E. 19th St. before midnight of 
Nov. 1. W. 


— 


and Grand Court Organ of Wanamaker's 
and reputedly one of the finest in- 


- Lauds Movie 


Jacques Duclos congrat- 
ulates Jean Renoir for 
“Lower Depths.” 


When the film critics of Paris got 
| together to award their annual prize, 
named after the late dean of French 


three films, “Jenny”, 


noir: “Le Crime de M. Lange” and | 
“The Lower Depths.” Should a 
young director be rewarded for a 


: of an artist who in the course of a | 


noir, Jacques Duclos, organiza- | 

tional secretary of the French Com- 

— Party, sent him the follow- 
ing letter: 


has just been awarded you by 
Louis Delluc jury for your beauti- 
ful film “The Lower Depths” I, in 
the name of the Communist Party, 


director whose magnificent talent 
has given us works that will live. 

I also greet you as the great friend 
of the people who has given us the 
beautiful film “La Vie est a nous” 
(Life is ours) and whose art is de- 
voted to the service of the cause of 
human liberation.” 

Cordially yours, 


— 


and ministerial students of the 
South.” 


Backed by Farm, 
Labor Leaders 


In establishing this ambitious Jacques Duclos. 


program, Commonwealth. has se- * 

cured the backing of some of the * anon pve d = Bin 88 
| country’s most prominent labor and showing in this country on Friday, 
farm leaders. They include: September 10th at the 55th St. Play- 
Jerome Davis, president of the house Renoir did not feel it neces- 
| American Federation of Teachers; sary to leave France for Russia. He 
J. R. Butler, president of the South- employed French actors and French 


ern Tenant Farmer's Union; John dial 
ogue and the result has been, on 
H. Bosch, president of the Farmers’ | all counts, remarkably successful, 


National Holiday Association; Reid | 
Robinson, president of the yes ek 
tional Mine, Mill and Smelte 
Workers; Donald Henderson, — 
dent of the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural aPcking House and Allied 
| Workers of America; and A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brother- 

hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
| The close link between farm and 
| city reflected in the long list of | 

Sponsors is also emphasized both in 
| Commonwealth’s classrooms and in 
Industrial work the students do on 
the campus. - 

Every student does 20 hours of 
work a week on the grounds—out 
on the farm, in the kitchen, on the 
| wood crew, in the sewing — 
| There is plenty of work on the v 
expanse of rocky hill country th ‘| 
| the school owns. 

The school itself is atop a high 
cliff cut out by a winding creek. It 
overlooks a large acreage of rela- 
tively poor farm land where the 
students grow their potatoes, tur- 
nips, corn, and garden vegetables. 

The college has learned to value 
its neighboͤrs in the Ozark hills and 
invites them to a monthly Satur- 
day night square dance in the big 
| dining hall. No student — | 


Delluc Prize. But Renoir is too mod- 
est. He does not show any special 
pride in this miracle of transforma- 
tion. He says simply: 
tried to go ‘Slav.’ ... There were, in 
‘The Lower Depths,’ characters 
whose eccentricities intrigued me. 5 
have tried to make them live on the 
screen and my interpreters have 
helped me.” 


| Dots&Dashes 


3:00-WABC—Theatre Matinee 
3:30-WABC—Columbia Concert 


4:00-WJZ—Club Matinee 
4:30-WEAF—Waltz Favorites 
5:00-WABC—Ray Heatherton, bar. 
5:15-WJZ—Musical Adventures 
5:30-WJZ—Singing Lady 
5:45-WNEW—Richard Brooks, news 
6:00-WOR—Uncle Don 
WNEW—Make Believe Ballroom 
6:30-WABC, WEAF-—News, sports resume 
6:45-WEAF—Billy and Betty, sketch 
WABC— George Hall's. orchestra 
7:00-WEAFP—Amos n' Andy 
WABC—Poetic Melodies 
WJZ—Easy Aces, sketch 
7:30-WJZ—Lum and Abner 


WABC—Famous Actors Guild 
Commonwealth without je knowing 8:00-WEAF—Variety show, Russ Mor- 
the intricacies of a Butterfly | tens Orchestra 


WJZ—Husbands and Wives 
8:30-WEAF—Wayne King's Orchestra 
WABC—Al Jon 
9:00-WJZ—Ben Bernie 
WABC— Wa ch 8 Fun Go By, Al 
Pearce’s gan 
WABC—Benny 3 Swing 
Schoo 


Whirl” or how to swing it when the 
| caller shouts: 

“Ladies bow and gents bow-wow 

„If that ain't huggin’, show me 

how.” 

Commonwealth's neighbors have 
become friends of the school and 
with its new outlook towards real | 
union educational work the college 
aims to become the friends of the 
| entire Southland. 


| MUSIC 


The Victor Co. is reissuing short 
pieces that formerly were tailpieces 
to album-enclosed long works. Some 
of these are trifles by Heifetz—Wie- 
niawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle” and 
Glazounow’s Meditation“ (14323); 
slow movements from two Bach 
unaccompanied sonatas by Menuhin “Men in White.” 
(14324); little Beethoven piano 
pieces (Fuer Elise” and Rondo in MOTION ON PICTURES 
C major, opus 51 No. 1) by Schnabel * 
(14322); Mozart's Overture to the 0 8 
Marriage of Figaro“ and an or- Cinema at its * est Siw 
chestral adaptation of Paganini’s 


1 
9:30-WEAF—Johnny Greens Orchestra 
19:00-WOR—Sinfonietta 
FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 

9:00 A.M. and 7:00 PM. - 

WNYC—The Masterwork Hour 
3:30-WABC—Columbia Concert Hall, 

story of the song 


PHILADELPHIA.—Kids in three 
progressive schools here will be 


| 


‘classrooms this fall. Films being 
sociation to show 
of the flickers. Films so far selected 
include “Winterset,” Black Legion,” 
“I’m a Fugitive,” 
„Fury.“ “The Devil Is a Sissy” and 


AMKINO 


“Moto Perpetuo“ by Ormandy and | Presents 

the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 

tra (14325). 
The popular Third Symphony of 

Brahms is recorded anew by the, 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra un- 

der Bruno Walter (Album M-341l). ö cto 1 P.M. 
Kirsten Flagstad, the dramatic (. AME) ve i D Wkdays 


soprano, is sadly unequal to her 
operatic eminence in a recent re- 4 
lease of ten songs — “Fiagstad in 
Song — (Victor Album M-342). The 
songs are preponderantly Norwegian 
(five are by Grieg and one by Al- 
naes) and the quality of these is 
distinctly poor. There is no excuse | 
for two after-lunchegon encore pieces | 


LAST 3 DAYS — 
“Superlatives are useless in review- 
ing to fine and great a film. You 
must move heaven and earth and 
hel to see it! —Dally Worker. | 
Joris Ivens’ magnificent screen drama 


The SPANISH EARTH 


Commentary by Ernest Hemingway 


5 5th St. Playhouse “613 


I have not get him well, 


HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS 


shown regular feature pictures in| 


edited by Progressive Education As- 
“social content” | 


“The Informer,” | 


| 


“On the occasion of the prize that keep the child in a 
the | smothered by layers of — 


| 


present my compliments to the great | ~ follow which can prove of 


| said the French critics, in awarding | 
him their highest honor, the Louis | 


By Medical Advisory Board 


by Cyril Scott and Thomas respec- | 
tively. Only Beethoven's ‘Creation | 
Hymn” and “Ich Liebe Dich” com- 
pensate for eight surfaces of tripe. 
Nor is the singing Flagsiad’s best. | P 
Another singer, Helen Jepson, es- 


Doors Open 16:45 42 


GIGLI 


ena by! 
* * 1e 


*.— . | Delights Millions 
Says two well-known coloratura WORLD with his singing in 
arias: “Vissi D'Arte” from Puccini's | ety tari bey * A, 3 
“Tosca,” and Ah, Fors E Lui” and; e 
“Sempre Libera” from Verdis Tra- BRONX 


viata” (14184). The singing quality | 
is lovely, and even if one does not 
for a moment forget that the singer 
herself is lovely to look upon, her 
present efforts are very far below 
the slandards set on records by at 
least a dozen sopranos. 

Organ music is recorded with a 
great degree of fidelity at last by. 
Charles Courboin, who performs | 
Widor’s arrangement of the Finale 
of Bach's St. Matthew Passion 
(14321). Courboin plays upon the 


SHOWING! 


The GOLEM 


with HARRY BAUR ‘English Titles) 


EXCLUSIVE 


Should um l de 
BROOKLYN 


Exclusive Brooklyn Showing! 


“THE GOLEM” 


with HARRY BAUR 
Bars performance is grand.”-—Times 


missed —Freiheit 


in Philadelphia, which is the largest | | 


2 


— ͤ ——ů— 


| 


PROPLES Cineme sri 


Deéetors of the Medical Advisory 
do not advertise. Readers’ questions 
be referred to a doctor for reply. How 
diagnosis of individuel cases and pr 
tion will not be attempted. When 
ing. please enclose stamped, self-addr 
envelope. 


What to Do While 
Waiting for the Doctor 


In a helpful article en- 


motion picture critics, Louis Delluc,}titled “Taking Care of thé _ 
the final vote narrowed down to Sick Child,” 
by Marcel tember issue of HEAL 


the current 


Carne, and two films by Jean Re- AND HYGIENE offers prace 
A 


tical advice to mothers, 
child’s quick recovery f 
illness may depend 


work full of talent and promise by whether or not the mother 


awarding the prize to “Jenny”? Or, eee 
at to 
should honor be given to the talent r do until the 


The article points out that there 


long and distinguished career has are a number of things not to do, 
faithfully served the greatest tra- Among them are: 
ditions of the screen? Dunn | th child a “physic:” 


(1) 
to do 


I (2) Don’t rub ointments on 


Following on this success ot Sen | the child if he has a “cold”; (3) 


Don't dose the child with nose 
drops or cough medicine; (4) Don’§ 
force the child to eat: 


(6) Don't consult your W 
relatives. 
There are, however, several 


nefit. We quote: “Whenever 
child is sick, the first thing to d 
is to put him to bed. This 
tion may save him from a 
illness. . . . Isolate him from other 
members of the family. He may be 
developing a contagious disease, and 
even the common cold and sore 
throat are contagious. . 

“In cases of fever, aspirin t& 
usually a safe drug to use, and 
sponging with luke warm water 
makes the patient more comforte 
able. However, a fever which lasts 
over 24 hours is an indication thas 
the doctor should be called.” 

When’ the doctor is to be called, 
the article points out, there are 
some things the mother can do that 
will aid the doctor in arriving at 4 
diagnosis quickly. 

“In the first place, prepare s 


child's mind for the arrival of the 1 


doctor. Explain to him that v 
are calling the doctor to help o 


doctor will etamine him and explalfi 
why this is necessary. These sep 
usually insure that the child will 


cooperate and be quiet during the 


examination. A crying, unc 


tive child makes the physician's ems 5 


amination unsatisfactory. 
ever use the doctor as a bogey-m 
“If the child happens to u 


before the doctor's arrival, save the” 


urine specimen. The doctor 


want to examine it. If the n 


looks bloody or ir any way unusual 


you should get a urine specimen 
When the child has diar- 
by all means save a stool 


ready. 
rhea 


specimen in a diaper or a pot so 


that the doctor can look at it.” 
As the article points out, these 


simple measures may save the 
lot of trouble and facili= 


mother a 
tate the physician's work. 

CECILE, Brooklyn: Please send us 
your address. 


Albert Maltz to 
Lecture at N.Y. Us 


Albert Maltz, author 4 ; 
Pit and winner of the New 
Theatre League play contest i 
1935 with his “Private Hicks,” will 
conduct two courses in playwriting - 
this Fall at Washington Square 
College of New York University. 


MEETING 15 


AMERICAN AVIATOR 


Just returned from Spain, where he 
destroyed . Fascist planes! 


N 
! 
GENERAL 
Vv. A. YAKHONTOFF ] | 


Author “The Chinese Soviets,” etc. 
4 
MILDRED LORD 


Wife of noted American aviator 
Will speak ef her experiences in 
Spain. 


+ 
GEORGE PERSHING © 
oe author, i 


NEPHEW OF 
GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING 


and other prominent speakers 


- 


Friday enn 
SEPT. 16 >‘ 


123 WEST 43rd ST. 


- Auspices 
NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE | 
TO AID SPANISH 


Advice| 


(5) Don; 5 
hot room 


Tell him that the 
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4 ‘us was very bad. But when we 


Malt starved and overworked, 


SOURCE QF DISEASE 
It is not news, in these days 


13 held over them, should they 
Tabel. 


— carried in the pages of the 


low: 
* a “In the harbor at Hamburg the 


5 . pected. Mos of them were rot- 
ten and hardly ten per cent were 
4 tit fer consumption. 

he water supply on board was 


For several years. A number of 


4 “ . of duty. 


‘AV pears e 
N RE AS pee UP irs 


| A gainst 


i "ERB D Discriminates 


the Irish 


In Bronx Office 


Ww orkers Laid Off WPA. 


— 


Jobs Find Relief Is De- 


layed Them Some Face Eviction Because 


of Red Tape in Getting Aid 


Discrimination against Ir 


ish-American and Irish work- 


ers by the home relief bureau at 306 E. 138rd St., was 


charged yesterday by Michael 
Workers Alliance, Lotal 55, a 
Labor Party. 


J. O'Connor, chairman of the 
nd president of the American 


Pest-Ridden 
“Nazi Vessels 
Enter Harbor 


Hell - 
Breed Disease 


in Hold 


(continued from Page 1) 


the Nazi line intended to keep 
both the Hansa passengers 


Hole Conditions 


O' connor said that the bureau, 


precinct 40 of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau, had devised a system 
of stalling on applications for re- 
lief which was forcing families to 
starve. 

He also charged that the change 
in the method of payment by the 
WPA from weekly to bi-monthly 
checks was causing untold hard- 
ships on WPA workers, while the 
home relief bureau refused to 
shoulder the burden. 

This morning, O'Connor said. a 
delegation. of 50, headed by Mrs. 
Charles Collegian, a pregnant 
woman expecting a child within the 
next few days, will sit down in 
the bureau until their demands for 
immediate attention are met. 


and the population of: this 
country in ignorance of con- 
ditions aboard Nazi-operated | 
vessels. 

The Daily Worker charges | 


that the plague-ship Hansa 


PAID AUGUST 12 


Mrs. Collegian’s husband, a WPA 
mechanic, was last paid on Aug. 


12. For the work done the latter 


part of August, he has to wait un- 
til September. 
There is no food or money for 


was not an isolated instance of herself, her husband and the three 


conditions prevailing aboard 
German vessels—but on the 
contrary it has learned from 


reliable sources, from German | 
seamen sailing aboard Nazi 
Ships, that the crews work 


under hellish unsanitary con- 
ditions. 


small children. The doctor ordered 
| Mrs. Collegian to stop working. 

“They moved the home relief | 
bureau to a wilderness,” O’Connor 
explained, but she walked there to 
get food for her children.” 


42 Beheaded by 
Nazis Sinee 1933 
In Seeret Trials 


of science and knowledge of 
hygiene, that squalor, rotted | 
food and unclean drinking 
‘water is a principle source of 
contagious disease. And it is 
precisely under such condi- 
tions that German crews are 
forced to work—with the pen- 
alty of the concentration camp 


Vivid descriptions of con- 
mtions on Nazi vessels are 


“Schiffahrt,” the official and 


BERLIN, Sept. 6 (UP).—Forty- 
two persons have been. beheaded 
for high treason in Germany since 
1933 after secret trials before the 
People’s Court, private sources esti- 
mated today. 

Nothing ever has been published 
as to the exact nature of the 
charges during or after the trials. 
Communist posters announced the 
executions and they were generally 


ever heard of them. 


because of the bad treatment, and 
nauseauting food. 

“The temper of the crew had 
reached the boiling point. When 
the officials came for the second 


illegal organ of the Support- | 
ers of Anti-Nazi German Sea- 
men, published in New York. | 

Sailors from Nazi boats ar- 
riving in, this country keep | 
the Schiffahrt“ constantly | 
informed of events that sel- 
dom leak through the iron- 
clad Hitler censorship. And 
the Schiffahrt“ prints from 
time to time, reports of con- 
ditions and incidents on Ger- 
man boats. 


FIGHT BAD FOOD 


One such incident, in the 
July isue of the paper, throws 
A glaring light on Hitler's me- 
thod of manning and mäin- 
mining German crews on the 
gh seas. The seamen on 


_ this particular vessel resorted | 


“mutiny” measures, and | 
ly through their militancy | 
md determination, were they 
Qnally able to escape the 
Bloody penalty which awaited er 

m in Naziland for their ac- 
20ons. 

The “mutiny” against food 

ot fit for pigs,” and other 
G@nsanitary. conditions, oc- 
rred on the S. S. Bitter- 
id, another Hambu rs: 
merican ship, and an ac-| 
- count of it is carried, — 
ds reported by the crew, be- 


araltr of the food that was given 


were at sea, the provisions on 

were so bad that they were 
net fit for pigs. We were eight 
= at sea, on the way to Java 
the entire supply of potatoes 
to be taken on deck and in- 


ery bad. The cause was that the 
2 : 


tanks had not been cleaned 
Aten became sick, with the re- 


FALL SICK 


e arived in Java. A few provi- 


ra s tokers also a number 
[ sailors ill because of 
he rotten food. With all kinds 
 chicanery, and with threats of 

Gestapo and the concentra- 
en camps, the Nazi official in 


„ 


time to the crew quarters, to 


| threaten our sick colleagues, we 


were not able to restrain ourselves 
any longer. The moment the 
three opened their traps, we 
grabbed them and almost settled 
their hash. 

“After we got through with 
them, the Nazi official had to 
keep to his cabin for several days. 
The first mate got two large 
violets under his eyes. The cap- 
tain also got his due. After the 
three had gotten what was com- 
ming to them, we stuck them into 
the anchor chain hold. We then 
intended to storm the bridge and 
take command of the ship. 


NAZIS USE GUNS 


“Before we had time to notify 
all the crew of our intentions, the 


| second mate had rounded up 4 


handful of Nazis on board, armed 


them and surrounded our quar- 
ters. We had to submit to the 
well-armed group. All those who 
the captain claimed were respon- 
sible, were immediately put in 
irons, ... 

“But the stokers immediately 
sent representatives to the cap- 
tain and demanded the release of 
the prisoners. To give their de- 

mands added weight, they threat- 
ened to put out the fires under- 
neath zul the boilers. The cap- 

tain tried to get sailors to do their 
work, but al refused, and he was 
forced to release the prisoners, 

“At the next foreign port, uor 
colleagues who would have been 
arrested at the arrival of the ship 
in the home port, Germany, 
skipped ashore.” 

Thus, in crude but colorful lang- 
uage, German seamen on board the 
S. S. Bitterfeld have given a de- 
scription of conditions that are the 
breeding grounds for contagion and 
drive men to open rebellion—rotten 


food, rotten drinking water and a 


Nazi overseer to enforce Hitler's 
working conditions on German 
ships. 

SIMILAR STORIES 


As in the case of the S. S. Bitter- 
feld, German seamen constantly ar- 
riving in the port of New York on 
passenger and freight ships, have 
many similar tales to tell. 

What were the real causes of the 
typhoid epidemic aboard the big 
passenger liner Hansa, of the 
ee Lime? 

What precaufonary measures 
does the United States government 
‘intend to take to prevent floating 
pest-holes from entering American 
ports, loaded to the — 


with disease. 


What protection have American 
passengers aboard Nai ships 
against ultra-contagious diseases, 
such as the Hansa brought to this 
country? 

The German seamen, as in the 
instance of the S. S. Bitterfeld, are 
Struggling heroically against the 
disease-infested Hitler regime, as 
exemplified on board the average 
Nazi vessel and are taking their life 
in hand while doing it. 

Hitler's death-ships to American 
ports must be barred, until the Nazi 
government improves the food, san- 


itary working conditions aboard 
them! 


— —Ü— — 


—— 
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Moscow Greets Polar Aces 


Soviet transpolar aviators who flew over the Stalinist Route from Moscow to California are shown 
being greeted In Moscow after their air return from the United States. They set world distance record on 
the flight. Photo show left to right: Michael Gromov, Andrei Yumashev and Sergei Danilin. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


refugee peasants filtered through 


warships bombarding the Chinese | 
lines from their anchorages in the | 
Whangpoo River. 


hai area raged close to the Inter- 
1 Settlement, these other 
developments also marked the Japa- 
nese push: 


1. The Japanese blockade, 
tuted August 25 along an 800-mile 


China in the South. The aim was 
to prevent the Chinese from bring- 
ing in outside supplies. 
nouncement said foreign shipping 
would continue to be exempted and 
that the blockade would not apply 
to special foreign areas such as the 
great British port of Hong Kong. 
The first action under the ex 
tended blockade, however, was the 


nese destroyer. The Japanese | 
suit of the two Chinese vessels w 


British waters, giving rise to the 
possibility of further ee 


the first and last thing the public | 


complications. 

2. The Chinese Foreign 
announced that China has 
to make a formal appeal. 
League of aNtions against 
anese aggression, 

3. The Japanese 
rich Shantung prov 
China began with an 
nese&positions in 
of the Yellow Ri; 

4. Japanese com 
the war front in 


| Ships had shelled 
North of Hongkor 


Chinese sources 88 


to land troops. 

5. China sought 
every segment of t 
making Generalissimo 
shek supreme dictator 
a war council, 

6. Neither China nor J 
plied formally to the request o 
United States and other powers 
that they move their forces out of 
the Shanghai area. But the re- 
newal of fighting on a terrific scale 


Americans to flee from the danger 
zones before the routes to evacua- 
tion points on the coast are closed. 

In mid-afternoon fighting in the 
Shanghai area was particularly 
bitter in the vicinity of the civic 
center. 

Flights of Japanese planes 
repeatedly bombed the Chinese 
lines and raked them with ma- | 
chine gun fire. Almost continuously 
the Japanese also bombed the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
tempting to cut off the arrival of 
any further Chinese reinforcements 
by that route. In one half-hour 
period, 35 bombs were dropped on 
the civic center and race course 
sections. 
| Japanese artillery. shelled the 
‘ruins of the great Commercial 
Press building in the Chapei sec- 
tion of Shanghai. Adjacent to the 
isolation hospital and the public 
mortuary in the Western Hongkew 
area of the city, a large block of 
Ohinese houses was burning. 


the Japanese lines during the night | 
and shot down officers on Japanese | 


While the fighting in the Shang- | 


— —— — ee 


insti- | 
stretch of the Chinese coast, was 
extended to include the entire 2,000 | 


miles from the Manchukuoan bor- | 
der on the North to French Indo- 


The an- 


seizure of two Chinese customs | 
cruisers near Hongkong by a Japa- | 


reported to have extended. into | 


be. 


gave evidence that the request Christianity, 
would go unheeded. United States erty for all citizens” 
officials again appealed to all blow against Col. Adam Koc's pro- 


at- 


70, 000 Japanese 
Hurled at Shanghai 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


Paderewski 
Note Is Widely 
Read in Poland 


ꝓ—— --- — 


ascist Manifesto 


ume to his home- 


to impose fascism 
on Poland would result in Civil 
War. His words denouncing every 
political creed not founded on 
democracy and lib- 
were a telling 


fascist party. 

“Totalitarianism is alien to 
Polish psychology,” the poet of 
the piano declared. “It will be 
impossible to introduce this sys- 
tem without provoking civil 
war.” 

The former premier of Poland 
called for immediate elections, 
abolition of concentration camps 
and permission for the return of 
Wincenty Witos, ex-premier who 
is now in exile. His warning to his 
compatriots against believing in 
Germany, which has aggressive 
plans toward Poland,” have made 
an especially deep impression here. 

Although every copy of the mani- 
festo that falls under police eyes 
is being immediately confiscated, 
and the one Warsaw newspaper 
which published it was confiscated 
immediately, the document has 
already exerted tremendous influ- 
ence. The manifesto, sent from Mr. 
Paderewski's self-imposed exile in 
Switzerland, was dated Aug. 26. 


Italo-Nazi War 
Aims Stressed 


AtN uremberg 


‘Fascist Collaboration 


Against USSR 
Keynote 


NUREMBERG, Germany, Sept. 
6 (UP).—The Nazi Party Congress 
developed tonight into a mass dem- 
onstration of German and Italian 
military might with the arrival. of 
a squadron of Italian fighting 
planes. 


The Italian planes, flying in for- 


mation above Nuremberg under 
the command of General Porro, 
were greeted enthusiastically by 
German airforce officers. 

Their arrival to participate in the 
congress, always restricted before 
to annual declarations of Nazi 
Party principles, proclaimed to the 
world that the congress had evolved 
into a show of Italo-German col- 
laboration. 

Military 
was the keynote of the entire con- 
gress rather than inauguration of 
National Socialist reforms. An of- 
ficial of the Nazi party pointed to 
250 German bombers and pursuit 
planes flying low over the city 
when he was asked to describe the 
dominant feature of the gathering. 

“That will be it—our splendid new 
airforce and army,” he said proudly. 

The Italo-German military dis- 
play added new significance to the 
forthcoming meeting of Premier 
Benito ‘Mussolini and Fuehrer 
Adolph Hitler at the close of the 
congress. 

Fifteen of the most prominent 


their foreign delegates to the congress 


are Italians from high fascist cir- 


ing of the 


cles. 

An address by Allessandro Mel- 
chiori, representative of the Italian 
Propaganda Ministry, at the open- 
meeting revealed the 
grim plans of the fascists and Nazis 


: for a fight against the Soviet Union. 


any attempt by 


CIO to Hold 


devoted his 


Victory Picnic 
In Minnesota 


Bernard, Hall to Speak, 
Entertainment Planned 
by Union 
VIRGINIA, Minn. Sept. 6— 


There will be a big CIO victory 
picnic of the International Harv- 


ester Company miners, at the 
Mesaba Park, on Sunday, spon- 
sored. by the Keewatin, Carson 


Lake, and Chisholm miners’ locals. 
There will be a parade in the 
morning beginning at 8:45, from 
Nashwauk, and will go through 
Keewatin, Leetonia Location, Hib- 
bing, Chisholm and then to Mesa- 
ba Park. 

The speakers at the picnic will 
be Congressman John T. Bernard, 
and from the CIO— Henry Burk- 
hammer, Joe Van Nordstrand, Gus 
Hall, and Joe Angello. 

Refreshments and lunch will be 
served all day and night, and a 
dance in the evening, to the tune 
of Les Wellem's orchestra, will 
close the program. 


Who Said the Capitalist 


Free?--Tommy Manville Proves It Is! 


9 Isn't 


Tommy Manville, heir to the as- 
bestos millions, figures much in the 
news. His exploits with booze and 


to the standards of capitalist news- 
papers. 

Whimsical Tommy may spend his 
money on liquor and ladies of the 
evening, but he should not be mis- 
judged. It seems he has a frugal 
streak in him, according to the 
latest story. He has an idea on how 
to save at least part of the fortune 
he never worked for, and which 


thousands of workers who were 
lucky if they got a bare livelihood 
from their toil. 

This idea is a really masterly 
scheme on how to do his fourth 
wife out of her alimony. Tommy, 
no doubt correctly, feels that this is 
really a major business prob!-.n 
and not one of mere chicken feed. 


This is how he proposes to go 
about it: , 
It's true he was married to wife 


No. 4, and therefore she is en- 
never was married to her, he will 


blondes make good copy according 


was made for him by the labor of 


1. But, if he proves that he 


also prove that she was never his 
wits, end therefore not entitled to 
alimony. But how can he prove that 
he was never married to her, when 
he was married to her- A tough 
question, but you can’t stump Mr. 
Manville. 

The thing to do obviously is to 
prove that he was never really div 
yorced from Wife No.3, Avonne Tay- 
lor, ex-Follies. queen. And that 
ought to be easy because it seems 
that the divorce was granted in 
Mexico, and Mexican divorces don't 
go here. 


THE PRESS IS FREE— FOR 
THOSE THAT GOT IT 


Now anyone can see Tommy has 
what it takes in thinking this up 
all by himself. In fact, it's a mys- 
tery to us why he placed all those 
full page ads in the newspapers the 
other day, asking for an attorney. 
The only explanation clearly is that 
titled to alimony if she wins a di- 


Ee nee eee 


purely altruistic motives. What he 
wanted to do was to prove that 
there’s really freedom of the press, 
at so many thousands per page. 

Was ‘Tommy thinking of West- 
brook Pegler's lament that there is 

no freedom of the press in the So- 
— Union? Alas, we must confess 
that Tommy couldn't buy pages in 
Soviet newspapers. 

It seems that the only kind of 
freedom of the press they have over 
there is reserved for workers’ sug- 

-@Fiticisms on how to 


gestions and 
improve life in their country. 


And not only Westbrook Pegler, 
but the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation must also be grateful to 
Tommy. Surely no action could 
more eloquently demonstrate that 
their concern over the freedom of 
the press is real, is earnest. What 
indeed could be more terrible than 
the prospect of the lawful day when 
they could no longer open whole 


and oddities of the 


aggression admittedly T 


pages of their newspapers to the Baltimore 
whims 


—— — 


Socialists May 
Cooperate in 


ALP Campaign 


Decision of of New York 
Party Approved by 
Executive Body 


A decision reached by the New 
York Socialist Party membership 
to seek cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Party in the municipal 
campaign has been approved by 
the National Executive Committee 
of the party, meeting here in New 
York, Roy Burt, national secre- 
tary of the party, announced yes- 
terday. 


Under the decision, the party 
may withdraw its mayoralty can- 


is in the interest of building a labor 
party. 

The text of the New York City 
Socialists’ decision on the munici- 
pal campaign, adopted in a referen- 
dum of the party membership, and 
now approved by the National 
Executive Committee reads as fol- 
lows; 

“Moved, that we nominate a full 
Socialist ticket for municipal of- 
fices, Assembly, and Constitutional 
Convention, with the understand- 
ing, however, that on the basis of 
discussions with the American La- 
bor Party, we may withdraw can- 
didates in order to cooperate with 
it and to make identical nomina- 
tions with it. Such action will be 
on the following conditions: 

MAY WITHDRAW THOMAS 

“1. No endorsement will be made 
of candidates on any old party 
ticket. 

“2. Our candidate for Mayor 
against LaGuardia may be with- 
drawn if in the course of discus- 
sions with the A.L.P. and in the de- 
velopment of the campaign it be- 
comes apparent that such action 
will strengthen the labor move- 
ment and our hope of usefulness 
in building a national party. 

“3. Any and all changes must be 
approved by the Central Com- 
mittee. « 

“The National Executive Com- 
mittee, in its decision, made clear, 
‘that no support is to be given by 
the Socialist Party to LaGuardia 
and that criticism of LaGuardia 
from the Socialist point of view is 
to be presented. The Socialist Party 
shall not give any backing to 
Dewey, Morris, or any other Re- 
publican or capitalist party candi- 
date, and will carry on traditional 
Socialist criticism.’ 

“Discussions with the American 
Labor Party will be reported back 
to the City Central Committee of 
the party which in turn will report 
to the National Executive Com- 
mittee for final approval of any 
agreement that is reached.” 


Trotzkyites 
Ousted by S. P. 


ExecutiveBody 


(Continued from Page 1) 


carrying on activities indistinguish- 
able from those of a separate 
and distinct party, with the excep- 
tion of the publication of their own 
press which did not occur until the 
beginning of August. 


TELLS OF PLENUM 


“Your sub-committee further finds 
that on July 24th and 25th there 
met in New York City in a ‘na- 
tional plenum’ or convention with 
representation from sufficient num- 
ber of communities in which So- 
cialist Party organization exists to 
justify the - description of the 
gathering as a national one. This 
‘plenum’ or convention agreed to 
at least two points of a program in 
direct violation of party decisions 
made either by National Executive 
Committee or National Convention 
of the Socialist Party, to wit: 

1. The organization of a national 
campaign against the decisions of 
the June meeting of the National 
Executive Committee in New York 
City relating to the conduct of 
party affairs during the period of 
party reorganization and registra- 
tion. 

“2.The publication of the ‘So- 
cialist Appeal’ as an openly fac- 
tional organ supported by the Ap- 
peal Association, in direct violation 
of National Convention decision 
and direction. 

“Your sub-committee finally finds 
that the ‘Socialist Appeal’ the or- 
gan of a faction has appeared in 
three separate weekly numbers, has 
been publicly sold and distributed 
and in view of national convention 
direction to subject to party disci- 
pline any violator of resolution on 
inner party publications, recom- 
mends the ‘following procedure un- 
der the power of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee to prescribe ‘uni- 
form conditions of membership and 
discipline.’ 

“The National Executive Commit- 
tee declares the membership in the 
party of all individuals connected 
with the publication, editing, fi- 
nancing, circulation or distribution 
of the ‘Socialist Appeal,’ allegedly 
the ‘Organ of the Socialist Party 
of New York Left Wing Branches,’ 
as uniformly suspended throughout 
the party, such suspension being 
binding on all party sections, 
branch, local, language or state or 
district.” 


* 


Rockland De Opens 
Harlem Fistie Season 


Al Douglas, promoter and match; 
maker, is rounding every detail into 
shape for the opening of the sec- 
ond straight year of professional 
boxing at Rockland Ralace, in 
Harlem. for next Saturday night. 
September 11. 

Tiger Jack Fox of Spokane. 
Wash., will fight Joe Finazzo of 
, for ten 


didate if it finds that such action 


| some circles, however, 


Transport t Workers to 


Hold First National 


ConventioninOctober 


C. I. O. Union Announces All Major Lines 
in New York City Signed Up— Lewis to 
Speak at Opening in Garden 


MICHAEL QUILL 


USSR Asks 
Probe Into 
Pirate Subs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Timiryazey in French colonial 
waters off the coast of Algiers. In 
both instances the marauding at- 
tackers were identified by the mas- 
ters of the ships as Italian. Captain 
Rinduck of the Timiryazev said that 
he had been followed by an Italian 
destroyer from before sunset on the 
‘night his command was torpedoed. 


ITALIANS STAY AWAY 


interpreted in official circles as 
making Italian attendance at the 
submarine “quarantine” meeting 
Friday impossible, Count Ciano had 
previously -indicated that the fas- 
cist state would attend the meet- 
ing. It was considered possible in 
that the 
Italian plan to extort recognition 
from England of their rape of 
Ethiopia in exchange for attendance 
had failed, which would explain the 
sudden about-face of Italian di- 
plomacy. | 

Dispatches ‘from Paris indicated 
that the meeting weuld be held in 
Nyon, Switzerland, about twelve 
miles north of Geneva,.to which the 
Italians had refused to come be- 
cause of League of Nations opposi- 


tion to recognition of the Ethiopian 
conquest. 


The executive board of the Transport Workers Union, 
CIO, yesterday announced the calling of its first national cone 
vention, which will be opened at a mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden on Oct. 4 with an address by John L. Lewis, 
chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 


Ay 
Nee 


The call was sent out to all 
chartered locals throughout the 
country, citing the gains made by 
the union since its affiliation with 
the CIO three months ago and 
pledging to carry on for ever 
greater security and a better life” 
through “the path of industrial 
oe under rank and file cone 
ro a 

The convention proper will open 
in the new four-story building pure 
chased by the New York organizae 
tion at 153 W. 64th St., where “a 
constitution will. be submitted to 
the membership for ratification, 
will be adopted and national offie 


|} cers will be elected.” 


Each local of the union is entitled 
to one delegate for every 200 mem- 
bers. Locals are urged to suggest 
resolutions for the adoption by the 
convention and to be embodied in 
the constitution. 

In response to an invitation to 
speak, Lewis wired the young CIO 
union, “October 4 will be satisfac- 
tory for Madison Square Garden if 
you wish to make this arrange- 
ment.“ 

A subcommittee has been estab- 
lished to draft the constitution and 
receive suggestions, resolutions and 
provisions which will be placed 


before the convention for adop- 
tion. 
The New York organization, 


largest in the union, has already 
begun work to rally the member- 
ship to the Madison Square Gar- 
den meeting. Executive boards and 
women's auxiliaries have pledged 
to work actively in preparation for 
the first convention. 

After three years of activity, the 
Transport Workers Union quickly 
organized all ‘transit and bus lines 
in New York three months after 
affiliating with the CIO. 

Closed shop agreements, provide 
ing for millions of dollars in wage 
increases, has been gained on the 
IL R. T., Third Ave. Railway, all 
major bus lines and taxi fleets in 
the city. The B.M.T. is now nego- 
tiating an agreement with the 


Although the Soviets’ note was union. 


Boy, 17, Brutalln Beaten 
By Chicago Police 


CHICAGO, III., Sept. 6.—Milton 
Davis, 17, was brutally beaten by 
three policemen after he had been 
picked up on the charge of stealing 
hams and taken to Maxwell Street 
Station. 

He pleaded not guilty and is now 
awaiting a court trial in the juve- 
nile detention home. Meanwhile the 
Civil Liberties Committee is inves- 
tigating this second third-degree 
case in the last few weeks. 

“The recent beating of William 
Davis and this case indicates that 
these brutal measures are routine 
at the Maxwell Street Station,” said 
Ira Latimer, Chicago head of the 
Civil Liberties Committee. 
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18 YEARS of the 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


SPEAKER 


EARL BROW DER 


General Secretary, Communist Party, U. S. A. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th 
8 P.M. 


Unusual Entertainment 


— 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
ADMISSION: Reserved Boxes of 9 Seats $25.00 
Reserved Sections $1.00 and 50c. 
GENERAL ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


Tickets on sale at all WORKERS BOOKSHOPS; also. 
Tysons, 1531 Broadway; McBrides, 1493 Broadway; 
Leblangs, 1482 Broadway 


you regularly by mail. 


Manhattan and Bronx). 


DAILY WORKER 
1 50 Mast 13th Street 
New York, N. v. 
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A Mistake That 
Isn’t Really One 
At All 


by MIKE GOLD 


O I get a big envelope containing many documents, and 
a letter that says something like this: Vou have just 
been chosen as one of the nineteen most prominent Com- 
munist Party members. Each of you is hereby designated 
to lead a campaign for new members in Socialist compe- 
tition with the other leaders. You yourself are assigned 
hereby to the furriers, the seamen, the transport workers, 
the artists, the Workers Alliance, the letter Karriers, the 
miners, housewives, and all the other unions,from here 
to the Great Lakes. 


“You will go around making speeches to all these unions and draw- 
ing new members into the Communist Party. Please inform me how 
many hours a week you are busy now, sp that we can arrange a com- 
promise to permit you to carry on a little of your most urgent affairs. 
Remember, you are a leader, and this is the most important campaign 
of your party since we licked the rebels at Chickamaugua. (Signed) 
Charles Krumbein.” 


Krumbein is the New York State organizer of the Communist 
Party. I answered him: “Charley, for a day or so I was immensely 
flattered by your having chosen me to be one of the nineteen leaders. 
I buoght a new and bigger hat, and a fancy brief-case with snappy 
trimmings. Then the worrying period set in: Good Lord, how am I 
going to carry this burden of making campaign speeches every day and 
night for a month or so? Anything but that, Charley: III cook for 
you, scrub floors, chop wood or handle a gun rather than do a speak- 
"a tour, 

„That's how I felt, and then, 3 for a way out, the thought 
entered my mind: Listen, I am not one of the nineteen most prominent 
CP comrades in America. Somebody is kidding. Maybe they write 
that out to a thousand comrades, so as ta flatter each one and make 
him hustle, 


“So I showed the documents to Vera Taft, that smart girl in the 
Daily Worker office, and told her my doubts. She said, no, you are 
one of the nineteen. But still I knew it was wrong. I studied those 
documents like a detective, and finally it all cleared up in a flash. 

_ “Hooray, it was BEN Gold they bad meant. The whole thing was 


sent me by mistake. So here they are back, again, Charley, and niy 
best wishes to lucky Ben * 


* * 

80 Charley is on his 3 and Bee Wells, membership director 
for New York State, answers for him: 

“Ben and Mike are two of a kind and that’s how the mistake oc- 
curred, And just because we made this natural mistake, don’t run out 
on us. We'll give your regards to Lucky Ben Gold, but we also hereby 
enlist you and your column in the battle. 

“Do you care to adopt Ben Gold in the contest? Ben is a mighty 
popular lad, but still, he has some stiff competition in Browder, Foster, 
Krumbein, Amter, Hathaway, Minor and Bloor—to mention only a few. 

And then Bee tells about some of the publicity stunts, and I mean 
to print this another day—it is really great news to me, and must be 
so to others. 

“And how about enlisting under the banner of Ben Gold and help- 
ing the membership drive?” she concludes. 

Well, Bee Wells, who can resist Ben Gold anything—didn’t he al- 
most make a furrier out of me once? I have a hunch he is going to 
win this contest without any help from me. It might be unfair, any- 
way, to the other contestants, to have the Daily partial to one of them. 

What I would suggest is that the staff of the Daily enter the drive 
—as we did in the money-raising drive a year ago. 

Let the 19 best feature writers, cartoonists, editors, and other space- 

grabbers go to the bat on this, too. 

In the words of Charley Krumbein, this is our most important cam- 
palen since we beat the rebels at Chickamaugua. 

The party is out to double its membership. from 50,000 to 100,000. 


— — 
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Column Left 


: These Are 

’ Our Betters, 

a We're Told 

by HARRISON GEORGE 


APITALISM, with the death rattle in its throat, is no 

longer to be academically regarded as silly, but seri- 
ously judged completely insane. 

Thus we have the Japanese at Shanghai, unable to 
conquer Chinese soldiers, saying: “Well, we will have to- 
attack civilians.” And thus we have piracy, not only in 
the Mediterranean, but—yes, good friends, in love. 

Just as international law is tossed to the winds in 
both hemispheres by the united fascist powers, so what 
we presume are the statutes of New York regarding 
“living in sin” openly and impunitively violated by the rich. 

Behold the case of Tommy Manville, “Asbestos Heir,” who—in 
addition to a wife, boasts an ambiguous “secretary,” and yet needs ever 
the ministrations of various other young women in his home, where 
the latch string is always out for blondes of proper physical propor- 
tions if guaranteed to play pussy-got-a-corner with this imbecile 
libertine. : 

New York papers regard the whole thing as a joke. And it seems 
the law does, too. We care not a small damn what the law does or 
does not do to the Manville menage. 

But it angers us to see this spectacle winked at while G-men raid 
Atlantic City bagnios, Manhattan dicks hunt down soul weary street 
girls, and hypocrites in reversed collars splatter sermons to men whose 


social circumstances are such that their only sexual companion can 


be a Magdalene of the sidewalks, : 

Manville is—as you may have seen by his page ads in two papers 
(but NOT in the Daily Worker)—in need of an attorney. His fourth 
wife has one and there is a divorce coming which the asbestos work- 
ers must pay for. 

Her lawyer is said t have boasted of “having Tommy worried.” 
Tommy laughs. “What have I got to worry about. I've got $10,000,000 
in back of me.” You se¢, Tommy is one of those whose income tax 
Westbrook Pegler rages about against the New Deal, and who lead 
Representative Fish to accuse Mrs. Roosevelt of charity. 

Tommy isn’t worried at his wife’s attorney's charge that he has 
the “goods” on Tommy’s. doings with 100 women. Oops,“ chortled 
the asbestos heir, “there are really one thousand!” But, a devotee 
of astrology that he is, he wants a lawyer “born in April,” like Kim- 
Self, to fight the case and “throw firebrands and stinkpots.“ 

He insists on an April lawyer because, says he, “I was born in 
that month and such men have war-like horoscopes. It's the sign 
of Mars, the God of War.“ 

Well, readers, you can resign yourself to seeing, any day now, 
Tommy Manville taking the limelight from the Rev. Geraid K. Smith, 
and with his own “Committee of 1,000” launching a crusade against 
Sominunism. 

Manville is, lamentably, not the only love pirate in the world. We 
noted recently the pow-wow raised by British churchmen. 

At their annual conference it was brought out that Many suc- 
cessful and unmanried business women are living some sort of ‘relation- 
ship with middle-aged, married men, whose ability equals their own.” 

Workers generally do not bring such woes to the emissaries of 
Christ. Their sins are simpler and easier dealt with as a police prob- 
lem. And in the U.S. R. both the sin and the perturbed counselor 
against it have magically been dispensed with by the simple substi- 
tution of socialism for capitalism. 

But British bishops fret about it. And, says the U.: 
of Birmingham, the Rt. Rev. Ernest William Barnes, agreed that there 
was widespread polygamy, but he blamed it all on war.” Of course, 
war he blamed on nothing. 

Differently than the last World War, which killed only men, the 
Right Reverend anticipates joyfully the next war, because, said he: 
“Airplanes will destroy men and women without discrimination. Tui 
would be valuable.“ 
od San eee 


„The Bishop 
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Commonwealth 
College to Work 
With Trade and 


Farm Unions 


Of South 


By Ben Burns 
“Timber!” 


A loud shout echoes through a 
Western Arkansas forest as à tall 


pine tree sways and falls to the 


ground with a swish. 

A wood crew of four gather 
around the stump to rest for a 
moment. They're a strange com- 
bination—these four. There’s a 
former student in the Arkansas 
State Teacher's College, a blonde 
Minnesota farmer who vehemently 
upholds Benson, a lanky minister's 
son from Texas, and an organizer 
of the Southern Tenant Farmer’s 
Union. | 

This is not a lumber camp. These 
are students at work on a wood 
crew at Commonwealth College 
nestled in the foothills of the 
Ozarks in deepest Arkansas. They 
are typical of what would be 
called the “undergraduates” at a 
conventional university. 

But this is a workers’ college and 
the students are completely different 
from the average run at either 
City College, Yale or the Mugwump 
School for Gentlemen. Coal miner 
sits next to textile worker in the 
classroom. Sharecropper joins with 
maritime worker in doing chores in 
the barn. A garment worker drives 
the mule team. 


The Why 
And Wherefore 


Why do students come from far 
and wide to such a simple school 
to study, work and live for three- 
month terms or longer? Let Joe 
Cromwell, who left Arkansas States 
Teacher’s College to come to this 
college in the hills, tell you. He 
writes in the college’s Fortnightly: 

“The answer is this: A sick sys- 
tem is slowly dying in this country, 
but instead of dying with it and 
feeding the vultures which have 
dined sumptuously as a result of 
such deaths in other countries 
(Germany and Italy) these students 
Study, work and live only to raise 
and care for a younger system. A 
system that has proved its worth, 
and which has been the ultimate 
goal of humanity for centuries.” 

But a few months ago this same 
student was helping his father 
selling feed to farmers in a general 
store in Pine Bluff, a small Eastern 
Arkansas village. He went to 
“State Teacher’ 8 but left—disgusted 
with cramming for exams and 
learning little of real value. 

In Commonwealth College 
found genuine learning. And 
hundreds of other etudents and 
workers each year come to this 
educational mecca near Mena, Ark., 
for training in service for the grow- 
ing labor movement in the nation. 


Learning for 
Cotton Pickers 


Commonwealth is one of the 
three resident labor colleges in the 
United States and is the only 
workers school in the deep South- 
west. 

It gets applications here from am- 
bitious cotton pickers who want to 
learn about “dialectical material- 
ism” but haven't been taught to 
read and write by the Bourbon 
schools of the South. 

A letter addressed to “Russian 
Teacher, Poor Man's University, 
Arkansas” was delivered to Com- 
monwealth by the state postmaster 
some years ago. 

Founded back in 1923, Common- 
wealth has gone a long way since 
its beginning as an experiment in 
educational fads. Today dne col- 
lege—convinced of the immediate 


he 
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Students of Commonwealth gathering in front of the 
College library and attending a classroom lecture. Claude 
Williams, at right, is the new director of Commonwealth, 
also a national vice-president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, an organizer of the Southern’Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union and an ordained Presbyterian minister. 


need for an organized South in the 
nation-wide battle for industrial 
democracy — has been completely 
reorganized to serve the special in- 
terests of the labor movement in 
Dixie and the Southwest. 

That means sharecroppers, oil 
workers, lead and coal miners, saw- 
mill hands, textile workers, Gulf 
seamen, cannery workers in the key 
industries in the radius of the 
school’s operation will get a chance 
to learn the A-B-C’s of union or- 
ganizing. 

Under the new plan the college 
will work hand in hand with trade 
and farm unions from Texas to 
Florida and from Missouri south- 


ordained Presbyterian 5 
Claude Williams. 
Williams has been active 1 the 


Southern labor movement for the 


past seven years. He is a national 
vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and an or- 
ganizer of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. 

Williams has mapped plans to 
make Commonwealth’ an integral 
part of the South. 

Besides union—sponsored courses 
and seminars on the 360-acre school, 
the college will be taken on wheels 
to give short courses for Negro and 
white tenant farmers in Muskogee, 
Okla., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, 


South.” 
Backed by Farm, 
Labor Leaders 


and ministerial students of the 


Ozar ks’ French C. p. 


named after the late dean of French 


- Lauds Movie | 


By Medical Advisory Board 


Doctors of the Medical Advisory 
do not advertise. Readers’ questions 
be refeired to a doctor for reply. However 
diagnosis of individu] cases and pr 
tion will nos be attempted. 
ing — enclose —" self-addressed 


envelope 

3 What to Do While 

When the film critics of Paris got Waiting for the Doctor 
together to award their annual prize, | a helpful article ene 


motion picture critics, Louis Delluc,| titled “Taking Care of thé 
the final vote narrowed down to Sick Child,” thé current p- 
three films, “Jenny”, by Marcel tember issue of HEAL 
Carne, and two films by dean Re- AND HYGIENE offers prace 
noir: Le Crime de M. Lange” and | tical advice to mothers. A 
“The Lower Depths.” Should a child's quick recovery f 
young director be rewarded for a illness may depend 


work full of talent and promise by | whether or not the mother 
awarding the prize to “Jenny”? Or, | knows what to do until the 
should honor be given to the talent goctor arrives. 
of an artist who in the course of à | The article points out that there 
long and distinguished career has % a number of things not to do, 
faithfully served the greatest tra- Among them. are: (1) Don't give 
ditions of the screen? Discussion the chiid a “physic;” if the child 18 
was long and prolonged. At the constipated the safest thing to do 
final vote, “The Lower Depths” car- is to give a small enema with plain 
ried off the award for Jean Renoir. | water: (2) Don’t rub ointments on 
Following on this success of Jean the child if he has a cold“; (3) 


Jacques Duclos’ cdngrat- 
ulates Jean Renoir for 
“Lower Depths.” 


Renoir, Jacques Duclos, organiza-| Don't dose the child with nose 


tional secretary of the French Com- 
munist Parts, oul him the follow- drops or cough medicine; (4) Don’§ 
ing letter: force the child to eat; (5) pon 
“On the occasion of the prize that keep the child in a hot 

has just been awarded you by the smothered by layers of 

Louis Delluc jury for your beauti- (6) Don't consult your neighbors of 
ful film “The Lower Depths” I, in | relatives. 

the name of the Communist Party, | There are, however, several rules 
present my compliments to the great to follow which can prove of great 
director whose magnificent talent benefit. We quote: “Whenever the 
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has given us works that will live. 

I also greet you as the great friend 
of the people who has given us the 
beautiful film “La Vie est a nous” 
(Life is ours) and whose art is de- 
voted to the service of the cause of 
human liberation.” 

Cordially yours, 


child is sick, the first a to do 
inn to put him to bed. This precau 


tion may save him from a severe 
U 


iliness. . . . Isolate him from other 
members of the family. He may be 
developing a contagious disease, and 
even the common cold and sore 
throat are contagious. . 


ward to the Gulf of Mexico. A 
new curriculum which goes into 
effect with the opening of the Fall 
quarter on Oct. 4 features practical 
instruction for union leadership. 


Headed By 


Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. 

“Next summer,” 
clares, 
courses at appropriate Negro insti- 
tutions for Negro ministers, church 


dents on the Negro’s place in the 
Claude Williams labor movement. At the same time | 
| Seminars in the labor implications 

Heading the new setup is a of religion will be held on our 
modest native of Tennessee and an campus for white rural ministers | 


Books of the Day 


By Edwin Seaver 


WHEN HARVEY KLEMMER, au- 
thor of “Harbor Nights” (Lippincott: 
$2) was seventeen, he got a job as 
a sailor on the Great Lakes. He 
spent the next ten years as a sea- 
man on fresh water and salt water, 
as a lumberjack, an itinerant worker, 
a flophouse visitor. Now he has 
written about his experiences in a 
simple, straightforward kind of book 
which, if no great shakes as a work 
of art, has all the virtues of honest 
writing. 


The so-called romance of being a 
sailor, according to Mr. Klemmer, is 
a lot of “plain hooey.” A sailor is 
simply a workingman who labors 
on a boat. If there’s any romance 
on the job, it’s to be found during 
hours on shore, and romance an 
awful pretty name to give to some 
of the experiences Mr. Klemmer re- 
lates about himself and his ship- 
mates. That's the way the author 
feels about it. 


In short, his book deflates the 
baloney circulated by literary sail- 


storms at sea are rare, 
heavy weather is 


‘and his part 
at least as e 
work as when 
However, there 
a quarrel with the aus 
bor Nights.” He has not 
scenario for Hollywood. He shows 
clearly how so much of the waste 
and violence of those nights on 
shore leave were directly the result | 


of the hard, deprived life his fel- 
ors like William McFee and others, low seamen lived on board shi 
that the sailor’s life is like a book 


by Joseph Conrad, and therefore * ° ° 

it's just plain vulgar and boorish} MOST SAILORS, he says, dream 
for seamen to organize and fight for of snug farms to which they will 
decent wages and decent working retire once they have saved up 
condlitlons. enough of their hard-earned wages 
But few ever realize their dreams. 
There was never enough money to 
save in the first place, and devi 
take it, a man has to have some 


«© . 0 
THE STORM AT SEA, about 
which Conrad would write half a 
book, requires only half a page in 


a ship’s log. As a matter of fact, fun sometime. And so the lives of | 


TO THE 


2 


Mr. Klemmer's seamen are long 
periods of hard work and short pe- 
RESCU E disappear like so much beer. There's 
nothing for it then but to sign on 
again and like it. The sailor’s life 
has rendered him unfit for other 
work, and the whole business of 
long hours and low wages, the 
opium dreams of a wild time on 
shore, is pretty much of a vicious 
circle, ensnaring the seamen. And 
then, when he gets his “liberty” 
and signs off, he faces all that 
“freedom” means to a worker on 
land, uncertainty of the morrow, 
starvation and desperation. 

Mr. Klemmer is writing of the 
period immediately after the war. 
The picture has changed since then 
for a lot of seamen as recent labor 
developments have proved very con- 
clusively. But Mr. Klemmer's pic- 
ö ture of what happens to his auto- 
eo | biographical hero when he is ashore 
Re in New York looking for a job, for 
instance, is big enough to include 
millions of young workers in its 
significance. 


7 * * 

a ge Saal The Book Union announces as its 
<— September selection two books, 

“Men Who Lead Labor,” by Bruce 


5 Minton and John Stuart, and The 


: n m Comes Back” with Louise Camp- 
bell and John Howard in the stellar roles. The film is con- 
Sarna tae Sed et, Settee leas, ehece. of pee 
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Labor Spy Racket,” by Leo Huber- 
man. Both of these will be pub- 
lished by Modern Age Books. 


— 


A 


American League 
Sponsors Contest 


The American League Against 
War and Fascism, the Comimttee 
for Cultural Organization and the 
American Music League have an- 
nounced joint sponsorship of a 
song contest open to all composers. 
The subject of the song may deal 
with any phase of anti-war or 
anti-fascist activity. The sugges- 
tion was made that the songs be 
suitable for mass singing, prefer- 
| ably with a military march tempo.” 

All entries must be delivered to 
112 E. 19th St. before midnight of 
Nov. 1. 8 
Sergei Radamsky will 


Williams de- 
“we intend to give special | 


workers, teachers and college stu- | 


_| Robinson, president of the Interna- | 
tional 


1 hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


| 
evil | 


: 


riods on the binge, when the wages 


In establishing this ambitious 
program, Commonwealth has se- 
cured the backing of some of the 
country’s most prominent labor and 
farm leaders. They include: 


“In cases of fever, aspirin 6 
usually a safe drug to use, and 
sponging with luke warm 
makes the patient more comforte- 
able. However, a fever which lasts 


Jacques Duclos. 

In producing Gorki's “The Lower 
Depths”, which will have its first 
showing in this country on Friday, 
September 10th at the 55th St. Play- 


Jerome Davis, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers; 
J. R. Butler, president of the South- 
ern Tenant Farmer's Union; John 
H. Bosch, president of the Farmers’ | 
National Holiday Association; Reid | 


Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; Donald Henderson, presi- 
dent of the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural aPcking House and Allied 
Workers of America; and A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brother- 


close link between farm and 
in the long list of | 
‘eo emphasized both in 

classrooms and in 
students do 2 
— hours of 


— on — 


i atop a high | 


potatoes, tur- 
garden vegetables. | 
has learned to value | 
in the Ozark hills and 
= them to a monthly Satur- 
Gay: night square dance in the big 
dining hall. No student leaves 
Commonwealth without knowing | 
ithe intricacies of a “Butterfly | 
Whirl” or how to swing it when the 
caller shouts: 

“Ladies bow and gents bow-wow 

“If that ain't huggin’, show me 

how.” 

Commonwealth's neighbors have 
become friends of the school and 
with its new outlook towards real 
union educational work the college 
aims to become the friends of the 
entire Southland. 


MUSIC 


By Martin McCall————! 


The Victor, Co. is reissuing short 
pieces that formerly were tailpieces 
to album-enclosed long works. Some 
of these are trifles by Heifetz—Wie- 
niawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle” and 
Glazounow’s “Meditation” (14323); 
slow movements from two Bach 
unaccompanied sonatas by Menuhin 
(14324); little Beethoven piano 
pieces (Fuer Elise” and Rondo in 


C major, opus 51 No. 1) by Schnabel | 


(14322); Mozart's Overture to the 


„Marriage of Figaro” and an or- 


chestral adaptation of Paganini’s 
“Moto Perpetuo“ by Ormandy and 


the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 


tra (14325). 

The popular Third Symphony of 
Brahms is recorded. anew by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Bruno Walter (Album M-341. 

Kirsten Flagstad, the dramatic 
soprano, is sadly unequal to her 


operatic eminence in a recent de- 4 
“Plagstad in 


lease of ten songs — 
Song — (Victor Album M-342). The 
songs are preponderantly Norwegian 
(five are by Grieg and one by Al- 
naes) and the quality of these is 
distinctly poor. 


by Cyril Scott and Thomas respec- 
tively. Only Beethoven's Creation 
Hymn” and “Ich Liebe Dich” com- 


pensate for eight surfaces of tripe. | ~~ 


Nor is the singing Flagsiad’s best. 

Another singer, Helen Jepson, es- 
Says two well-known coloratura 
arias: 


“Tosca,” and “Ah, Fors E Lui” and 


“Sempre Libera” from Verdi's Tra- | 


viata” (14184). The 2 quality 


is lovely, and even if one does not 


for a moment forget that the singer | | 


herself is lovely to look upon, her 
present efforts are very far below | 
the standards set on records by at | 
least a dozen sopranos. | 

Organ music is recorded with a 
great degree of fidelity at last by 
Charles Courboin, who perform 
Widor's arrangement of the Finale 
of Bach's St. Matthew Passion 
(14321). Courboin plays upon the 


and Grand Court Organ of Wanamaker's | 


in Philadelphia, which is the largest 
and one of the finest in- 
“in the wor 


screen and my interpreters have | 


There is. no excuse © 
for two after-luncheon encore pieces 


“Vissi D’Arte” from Puccini's | 


house, Renoir did not feel it neces- 
sary to leave France for Russia. He 
employed French actors and French 
dialogue and the result has been, on 
all counts, remarkably successful, 
said the French critics, in awarding | 


the doctor should be called.” 
When’ the doctor is to be called, 
the article points out, there are 


will aid the doctor in arriving at 4 


N ’ diagnosis quickly. 
him their highest honor, the Louis “In the fiat pines pecee the : 
child's mind for the arrival of the 
Explain to him that you 
are calling the doctor to help you” 


Delluc Prize. But Renoir is too mod- 
est. He does not show any special 
pride in this miracle of transforma- 
tion. He says simply: “I have not 
tried to go ‘Slav.’... There were, in 
‘The Lower Depths,’ characters 
whose eccentricities intrigued me. I 
have tried to make them live on the 


doctor. 


get him well. Tell him that 

‘doctor will examine him and exp 

why this is necessary. These steps 
usually insure that the child will 
cooperate and be quiet during — 
examination. A cryi 
tive child makes the 


helped me.” 


r Dots& Dashes 


2:00-WEAF—Matinee Musicale 
2:30-WJZ—Music Guild ’ 
3:00-WABC—Theatre Matinee 
3:30-WABC—Columbia Concert 
4:00-WJZ—Club Matinee 
4:30-WEAF—Waltz Favorites 
5:00-WABC.—-Ray Heatherton, bar. 
5:15-WJZ—Musical Adventures 
5:30-WJZ—Singing Lady 
5:45-WNEW—Richard Brooks, news 
6:00-WOR—Uncle Don 
WNEW—Make Believe Ballroom 
6:30-WABC, WEAF—News, sports resume 
6: 45- WEAF—Billy and Betty, sketch 
WABC—George 7 2 orchestra 
7:00-WEAFP—Amos n' And 
WABC—Poetic Ae 
WIZ— Easy Aces, sketch 
7:30-WJZ—Lum and Abner 
WABC—Famous Actors Guild 
$:00-WEAF—Variety show, Russ Mor- 
gen's Orchestra 
WJZ—Husbands and Wives 
8:30-WEAF—Wayne Kings Orchestra 
WABC—Al Jon 
9:00-WJZ—Ben Bernie 
WABC— Walch 5 Fun Go By. Al 
Pearee's gan 
WABC—Benny esa Swing 


5 8 en ⸗ 


ever use the doctor as a bogey- man. 


before the doctor's arrival, save 
urine specimen. The doctor 
want to examine it. If the urine 
looks bloody or in any way unusual 
you should get a urine specimen 
ready. When the child has diar- 
rhea by all means save a : 
specimen in a diaper or a pot 
that the doctor can look at it.” 

As the article points out, these 
simple measures may save thé 


tate the physician's work. 
CECILE, Brooklyn: Please send us 
your address. 


Albert Maltz to 
Lecture at N.Y. Us 
Albert Maltz, author of „Alas 


Pit’ and winner of the New 
Theatre League play contest im 


School 
9:30-WEAF—Johnny Green's Orchestra 
10:00-WOR—-Sinfonietta 

FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 
9:00 A.M. and 7:00 PM. 

WNYC—The Masterwork Hour 

3:30-WABC—Columbia Concert Hall, 

story of the song 


conduct two courses in playwriting 
this Fall at Washington Square 
College of New York University. 


MEETING 3 


HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS 


PHILADELPHIA.—Kids in three 
progressive schools here will de 
shown regular feature pictures in 
‘classrooms this fall. Films being 
edited by Progressive Education As- 
sociation to show “social content” 
of the flickers. Films so far selected 
include “Winterset,” “Black Legion,” 
“I'm a Fugitive“ “The Informer,” 


„Fury.“ “The Devil Is a Sissy” and 
“Men in White.” * 
MOTION ON PicrunESsC ae 
| Cinema at its finest” 
N. TI. Times. 
AMKINO 
22 puty 
) 
|| AMERICAN AVIATOR 
2 P.M. Just returned from Spai here he 
a AM E902 Bway 20 Dw * — * — ghanact 7 


"LAST J DAYS 
“Superlatives are useless in review - 


GENERAL 


r V. A. YAKHONTOFF 
hell to see it! —Dallyß Worker. Author The Chinese Soviets,” etc. 


Joris Ivens’ magnificent screen drama . r 


The SPANISH EARTH 


Commentary by Ernest Hemingway | 
55th St. Playhouse . , 


CO. 5-0425 
Doors Open 16:45 AM. 


GIGLI 


cont 
MILDRED LORD 


Wife of noted American aviator 
Will speak of her experiences in 
Spain. : 


* 


— 
GEORGE PERSHING 


Well-known lecturer, author, 


aie dy 


10 St. at 7 Av. 33 W. — 78747 and other prominent speakers 
1 BRONx 


COL 


EXCLUSIVE 


The Feld 101 


TOWN HALL. 


123 WEST 43rd Sr. 


with HARRY BAUR (English Titles) 
“Ghouls not de missed. Freibeit 


BROOKLYN ~~ 


— — 


Exclusive Brooklyn Showing! 


“THE GOLEM” 


with HARRY BAUR 
“Baur's performance is rand.“ — Iimes 


PEOPLES Cinema Ss." 


over 24 hours is an indication thas 


some things the mother can do that 


amination unsatisfactory. pa eas, 


a 


mother a lot of trouble and facili- 


1935 with his “Private Hicks,” will ~~ 5 N 


— ; 
— 7 —— 


2 f 
— — ———— 7— POO 
} A 


; Fritz 8 traveller. 1 | 0 
wit 
| Delights Millions . NEPHEW OF 8 
sac hg 1 with Bis singing tn GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING — 


Tickets: 25¢, 50¢ & $1. (esd) 
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“If the child happens to urinate 


~~ we /~ = 


rote 


Friday Evening |} — 
SEPT. 16, „% 
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MOVING INTO THE! 


‘BIG LEAGUE’ CLASS |" 
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TOMORROW 
Beginning a Series 


On the History 


ae Ar RATES: $19 FOR BUNGALOWS | 
7 3 * 


or _istormation City Office, 
0 42 . 1 a ‘ToL: AL. 41148 


Ne gedaiget 


BEACON, a YORK 


* BUNGALOWS * FACING. THE 
HUDSON RIVER 
HOTEL ROOMS 

Sports and Activities for 
Young and Old 
SWIMMING 


Dancing Every Night 


New York 


PER DAY 


CAMP CARS 
Co-operative Houses, 2700 Bronx 


Only 
$16 per week — $3 per day 


CARS LEAVE daily from 2700 Bronx 


every day at 10:30 A.M. Mon- Park E at 10:30 AM. Pri. & Sat. 
10. 1 and 3 P.M. Friday and 10:30 AM, 2:30 P.M and 7 P.M 
day 10 AM., 2:30 P.M. and 7 PM. Tel. 77 — 731. City office Esta - 
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Lookin’ PLANT 
Like THAT J 


FOR WEEKS, 
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EVERYBODY MAKES ‘EM - 
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i By LESTER RODNEY 8 Of Working 
a It’s usually a pretty hard thing to detect just when 8 a Class Aviation of wi 
Some slowly growing movement passes out of its clumsy, n | =f the ( 
' fumbling, infant stage. N 3 > if 
4 Dat. Cherwe we lmger, any Conv ay feo = EW YORK TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1937 der 
5 American Labor Sports Movement having erossed Page 10 N 1 = attac 
. that intangible line. It's picking up its loose ends, 
1 gaining cohesion. To come right down to it, labor e. 5 2 
5 sports are on the highroad to becoming “big YC tond IN 2 Euro 
mi league.” . ee » forei 
All the symptoms are present. Elsewhere on this | 7 The 
page you will see the final league standing of the Cleve- , — = 
land Trade Union Baseball League. There are your, eight 1 J | 5 0 0 . 
. 
teams, the won and lost columns and percentages just as Giants Tea, 2 A For Trimming the Faseists 1 — 1 1 0 r — 0 0 a st , 
you will find in the National and American baseball leagues. . y , | the 
Of course, there's a long way to go before trade vnion ethictics From Phils to : : . * | 9 | 
command the same general interest in America as do the prefessional * F His ano Crowd a 
: * saad 
Gients and the Yankees. But they've got the necessary requisites to Widen L ead O P fling 
de nd do it now. N : : 
go ahead and do | 3 | 3 6 Sovi 
The spirit has always been there. You only have to look a e 3 | 
backgrounds of some of our best athletes to know that potential sports McCarthy Hits 2 More oars reat e Come and 
ability is in the working class—to bury. But it's all been scattered— Homers—Danning, 
/ f 
amateurish. Ott Clout . 
5 « N * 
How Big Leagues Do It Ambassador de los Rios Kicks Off First Ball— plec 
; It's no secret that cne of the reasons professional baseball has The fast moving New by Pe Receives Anti-Fascist Salute from Stand the 
such a tremendous following is its perfect organization. Daily moved further ahead of the falter- 8 ieh 1 A F ith 8 d N 
3 records, the next year's opponents, the probable pitchers and what ing Chicago Cubs yesterday by tak - panis eam Mazes ans WI pee j 
he not, are in the papers for the big league baseball fan. You know ing both ends of a double-header a ; : acti 
5 on any given day that you are going to see the Chicago White from the Phils at the Polo Grounds. 6,000 soccer fans and friends.of Spanish Democracy te 
: Sox, who haye won so many games and lost so many, play the The scores were 6-3 and 9-3, with packed Commercial Field in Brooklyn yesterday to see the . 
55 Varkees. To add to ycur interest is the fact that the pitcher for Melton and Schumacher doing the reo goo Till antifascist soccer team from Barcelona 4 alar 
5 the day is go and so, who has won 15 apt — 8 e =. nur „defeat the professional champions, f dan 
of the outficiders are batting up among the first ten in the . f 
Organized le bor is on the march. And organized labor sports is | Johnny MeCarthy and Hank | The Seores 2 cut ys aeg ve Ad iin Ital: 
marching right with it. And getting smarter all the time. Danning were the batting heroes of | panish Ambassador poli 
That's why we have the standings of the trade union league in the day, the lanky, suppposedly | received a great ovation as he 
i Cleveland. Why we have been getting the regular schedule from the | wea, hitting first baseman smack- Arent e kicked off the first ball. Fists aga 
am CIO's infant ball league in Chicago. Why the crowds are growing, ing out two homers and the fast FIRST GAME clenched in the Popular Front tior 
ä and they're talking abcut the powerful outfield of the U. A: W. team, „ ane ae | SS of a as | po e —＋ * — 2 100 salute sprang into the air to greet 9255 
~ * — 2 Ss, secon a a : i i ee ei ot fh nS? 8 2'9 0-8 As ie 1 8 
and the way so and so has won „ bakers, and the on 3 a 4 — 3 (This picture of Lincoln Battalion Boys playiny ping-pong in Spain was taken behind the lines on . and Sewell; Hudlin, Alen and him. 
r Singles by Ott and Lieber and a the Jarama front just after the Americans helped the Spanish Loyalists repulse the Nazis and Moors FIRST G ame! After the ceremonies were over, pov 
There’s a long way to go, of course. The huge sports sections of sacrifice fly gave the Giants one trying to cut the vital road.) Washington .......... 109 106 oo0—2 4 1 the Barcelona team, with a brilliant 
a the anti-labor newspapers are not yet open to the standings of the la- in the first inning of the opener. e 4 rr 000 002 O4x—-6 80) international veoord, showed thie 
bor teams, but that will come when the labor teams command enough Bartell's double in the third. singles a i a in Ferrell and R. Ferrell; Greve ge eee tan Ge to ma 
general interest. wie by Ott and Ripple and a force play) Ask More Sports Equipment for Loyalists — Helps Fighters Relax, FIRST GAME bee ede weer ee. nar 
ae And by printing regular standings in the labor press and in what- | ,4qeq two. : . t d d v Little A il New ern 100 500 000—6 : 4 at way, outplaying P 
. ever progressive dailies possible, they have found the key to gaining | whitney hit a home run with none Found Big Aid in Recovery 0 ounded— Very Little Aval- n Dicker ‘Sean, Nels | by a good margin. Only the bril- nea 
more popular interest in their doings. on for ee A G aries 2 able 3 Americans Ask for Baseballs, Gloves sen and Hayes. 3 1 3 3 9 1 anc 
1 1 5 got his thir . oo oe C 10 x 5 1 5 
eee eee e Id base- They h t d their lives to ley ball, soccer, ping pong, quoits,| besger , Vanaia ‘and Hemsley; ‘Potten . make ae ts 8 = 
2 ru } i witi . . | the box. If you have any new or o se- ey have just expose eir lives to | » § ’ ’ „berger and York. 1 5 : 
: ' hich leads us 5 the etait * r 2 r * | McCarthy’s homer helped score . voller or soccer balls, whistling chunks of lead. Because | cioquets, ete. advising that none * the fleet Spanish forwards, led by dip 
. the Young Communist League, with a eritical finger point- two more for the Giants in the or Ping-Pong sets, you can help the they believe in democracy—in a bet- of this material 1 N 1 3 1 41 2 . first can 
F N g | a ‘ 3 FIRST GAME (10 Innings) spano broke the ice in the firs ‘ 
ing right at them. eighth. battling people of Spain and their ter life. And they know that the part cf Span. = = |) FIRST GAMI 2 
1 3 a YCL has done some fine things in the field of sports in Home runs did the bulk of the American ailies of the Lincoln Bat- fascists must be defeated or the At one of the convalesesrt homes * MPG S has — — 60% 1~2 4% Quarter when Aja drove home a ck 
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